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Boox I. 
CHAPTER I, THE TWO PASSENGERS. 

Tus story, whose course shall lie along the 
open, every-day thoroughfares of life, with the 
houses of yesterday on each side, and the every- 
day men and women hurrying along, begins at a 
very every-day scene: at arailway station, with the 
train setting off, and cabs arriving with marvel- 
lous punctuality, at precisely the last minute. In 
one of these later cabs, the gentleman who is to be 
the hero comes driving up—it was not his fault, 
but that of a hopeless “block” in the City—who, 
indeed, seems wholly indifferent as to whether 
he “have run it a little fine” (the encouragement 
of the porter, who had secured him and “ brought 
him through”), or whether he should have to wait 
two hours for another train. It seemed all one to 
him, though the porter at the door of the carriage, 
with assumed heat and prostration, congratulated 
him on the success of their exertions, and saying 
again that “it was putting it a little too fine,” 
was handsomely requited for his exertions. 

This evening train left Waterloo station at 
“three thirty ;” and it was now three thirty, one. 
Not being one of the “expresses” which were 
always breaking away up and down the line, 
but a sober, provincial old-fashioned train, which 
ambled on respectably from station to station, 
it was treated by the officials with the sort of 
unceremonious respect they kept for old ladies 
with baskets, who delayed them with questions. 
It was not kept up to time very closely, nor very 
full. As it “toddled” out of the station, there 
was indeed seen, in one carriage or two, a row of 
hats and heads bent down over a row of evening 
papers, like a class at school; but other com- 
partments glided by—some containing a prisoner 
or two, some merely empty cells, and one with a 
lonely gentleman all to itself, who had bought 
half a dozen papers, which lay unfolded beside 
him on the seat. 

This gentleman had a white ticket for St. 
Alans in a leather bag beside him. He was 
about five-and-thirty—but looked forty — was 
spare without being thin, pale without being 
colourless, thoughtful without looking a hermit 








or recluse, with a half dreamy air that was 
agreeable and not absurd. The morocco bag 
had initials on it, “. ©@.;” and inside the 
morocco bag were note-books and pocket-books, 
a volume of Boswell’s Johnson, with a name on 
the title-page which was in!a bold firm hand 
and read “ Henry Graves Tillotson.” 

Henry Graves Tillotson looked quickly from 
one window to the other as the “dowdy” train 
moved on, and jerked and shook over intersect- 
ing rails, and glided by the huge rambling 
boarding-houses where engines “ bait” or reside, 
looking like great circuses, and the surgeries and 
hospitals where they are taken in and have their 
wounds dressed. He looked up at the men in 
the round tops, half way up great masts of 
trees, who, with strange instruments and levers, 
had exercised some mysterious influence on his 
own motion. He turned listlessly from side to 
side, and saw the “ backs” of factories, the store- 
houses and yards of timbers, which were “fining” 
off into rows of houses, then again into rows of 
villas, and then later into detached houses, until 
the trees and green fields began to spread and en- 
croach altogether. By which time the old lady who 
was carrying him was “ getting her stride,” and 
hurrying along at a respectable pace. Then Mr. 
Tillotson gave a sort of sigh, no doubt over- 
come by this utter solitude, Yet he had selected 
this lonely cell purposely. He looked over at his 
evening papers absently, but did not take up a 
single one. He cared very little for the meeting 
of the emperors at Kirchwasser—for the actual 
text of the last “Noté;” or even for the ac- 
cident in Piccadilly “ This Day ;” which were the 
leading items of telegraphic news. And thus 
for some hours the stations came and went, and 
their names were shouted, and brought with them 
a dropping fire of doors. 

Once, indeed, a young girl in “a hat,” with 
the mamma, were put in at a station. The 
mamma had many packages and parcels—sets of 
novels tied up with string—and seemed, indeed, 
to have newly come from a fair, laden with mer- 
chandise. The matron hardly spoke a word, but 
was anxiously counting her treasures; and never 
getting her calculation right. sa 

The young girl sat opposite to Mr. Tillotson, 
and studied him with furtive eyes for the twenty 
minutes between the two stations. After all, 
there is a little romance in this travelling—when 
of a night in the blue chamber, under the dull 
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lamps, two or three companions come in and sit 
for half an hour, and we see their faces, and per- 
haps talk with them and feel a sort of interest in 
them, catching even a hint or glimpse of the 
far-off drawing-room or fireside to which the 
carriage waiting in the dark at the foot of the 
steps will carry them. Then they are gone, 
saying “Good night,” and before morning we 
are a hundred miles away, and think it is all but 
certain we shall never see them again. 

This young girl talked over their tea-table of 
the sad-looking gentleman who was with them 
in the carriage. 

“Such a soft, interesting face, pa a,” she 
said; “as if he had suffered a great deal. I am 
sure he had just lost his wife.” 

“T never noticed him at all, dear,” said her 
mamma. No more she had. 

And sometimes I heard him sigh,” the girl 
went on, “And his eyes were so soft. I am 
sure it was his wife, papa.” 

“ Something wrong in trade,” said papa, from 
his newspaper. 

“No, no,” said she. “I am sure of that. 
He had no coarse bushy whiskers, or anything 
of that sort. It was the most curiously in- 
teresting face.” 

The young girl, who never met that face again, 
was right. For there was this strange expres- 
sion of interest which attracted every one, more 
or less. 

Mr. Tillotson, who by some accident contrived 
to keep his privacy, was “ visité” in due course, 
and required to show his papers. This process re- 
peated itself until the darkness was well set in, 
and lamps flashed into the carriage at a station 
about ten miles from St. Alans. 

There the door was opened, and a gentleman 
with a gilt-headed cane got in. This was a short 
narrow gentleman, in a coat that seemed well 
made, some thirty years ago, and a tall hat that 
was fixed stiffly on his head; and under the brim 
of the hat Mr. Tillotson saw a very pink Roman 
nose. Mr. Tillotson saw these features, dismissed 
them from his mind, and returned to Mr. Boswell, 
with whom he had begun to converse absently 
when company came in. 

The new gentleman seemed a little uneasy at 
this behaviour, for he looked from one dark win- 
dow-pane to the other, and danced his gilt-headed 
stick up and down between his knees. He took 
in Mr. Boswell resentfully, and at last spoke, 
leaning over on his elbow on the cushion, as if 
reposing on an ottoman: 

“You have come down from town, sir, I sup- 
pose? Any news up there when you left ?” 

Mr. Tillotson looked away from his book, 
and said, “That he had not heard.” He then 
handed over his unopened bundle of papers. 

* Ah, yes,” said the gentleman, feeling about 
his waistcoat. “Evening papers, I see. Did 
not bring my glasses. I find this sort of light 
ruins the eyes. I never read by it—never. When 
I was once quartered at Walmer, lots of years 
ago now, I was left for a week by myself with- 
out a soul, sir, to play piquet with, and so I was 





driven in upon reading, and that sort of thing, 
and read so hard, sir, that I impaired my sight, 
sir—impaired my sight. That’s always the way 
with young fellows. God Almighty gives us 
these blessings without our asking for ’em, and 
we abuse them. Going on to St. Alans ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tillotson. “ We shall be there 
soon, I suppose ?” 

“Why yes. Do you know, I’m going there 
too. I live there—have lived there for many, 
many years, and I suppose shall die there. Per- 
haps be carried out to a corner of the cathedral, 
feet foremost. What we must all, all come to, 
you know. Dust upon dust. Clay, sir, that a 
common fellow will turn up in the fields. Yes, I 
suppose they’ll give me a bed there. I know the 
dean very well—Lord Rooksby’s brother.” 

“Oh, you know St. Alans well?” said Mr. 
Tillotson, anxiously closing his Boswell. 

*T may say Lam a St. Alans man. I wasa 
boy here,” he added, with a touch of feeling, 
** what-d’ye-call-’em’d it on the green, saw the 
old cathedral every morning, and used to go 
reg’larly to the anthem. We were all innocent 
then, sir.” 

* And now,” asked Mr. Tillotson, “is it a—a 
stirring place—I mean as regards business ?” 

The gentleman smiled. “ Well, I suppose it 
is. Let us say itis. I always stand up for old 
St. Alans. It’s a deadly lively place; but after 
the hums and storms of life, of which 1 have seen 
many, Dick Tilney, sir, loves it still. By the 
way, my name is Tilney, sir. If you are a 
stranger in old St. Alans, and going to come 
among us, I know the constitution of the place 
—have its pulse, I may say, between my 
fingers.” 

“Thank you—thank you very much. I should, 
indeed, like to know something about the place. 
I have reasons—perhaps important ones.” 

“Quite right—quite proper,” said the other. 
“Long, long ago, when I started in life, and was 
fresher and perhaps more innocent than I am 
now—though, God Almighty be thanked, I have 
never lost the early implanted sort o’ thing—at 
my mother’s knee, you know—I started as 
equerry to H.R.H. the Dook of Clarence. You 
recollect, the Sailor King and all that time, you 
know. One of the best of England’s line. He 
always said, ‘I like a man with reasons, and that 
can give his reasons.’ ” 

**T shall be here, I suppose, for a week,” said 
Mr. Tillotson, “and then——” 

“Quite right—quite proper,” said the other, 
making his cane dance. “ You will go to the 
White Hart, of course—an old gentlemanly house 
and, let me tell you, that is something in these 
days of bagmen and snobs. As I have often 
told Chinnery—imy second cousin, the Right Ho- 
nourable Baron’Chinnery of Chinnery, and all that 
—God help us, we don’t set up to be swells; for 
be a man an innkeeper, or be he an ostler, or be 
he a counter-jumper, or be he a~a——”_ And 
hesitating here, having exhausted his iliustra- 
tions, he happily added, “a anything you like; 
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if he behaves ike a gentleman before his fellows, 
he becomes one, and the noblest work of our 
common Creator. That’s the religion I was 
brought up in! I have been in St. Alans for 
ten years, now,” he went on. “I was a boy 
there, and came back like the hare. I suppose I 
shall die there. They'll stow me away in the 
cathedral somewhere. They’re always glad to 
get a gentleman. I keep my family there too, 
sir—wife and daughters—pleasant house, good 
air. No state—none in the world. You know 
where the White Hart is? Not very far from 
the bank.” 

“Yes,” cried Mr. Tillotson, a little eagerly, 
“T have heard of that. Not doing much, I 
believe? They are old fashioned and behind the 
time. They want working up to the new prin- 
ciples.” 

** No doubt—no doubt,” said the other. “ New 
or old, my dear sir, it’s all one to me. I am 
ashamed to say I am genteel enough zever to 
have had a balance anywhere. Can’t do it— 
can’t go about it.” 

Mr. Tillotson was presently asking many 
questions about the men of the place and local 
matters, and whether it was ‘going back or 
“coming on,” and got curious parti-coloured 
answers, containing a little of the information he 
wanted, all mottled over with references to old 
days and fine society, and to the late William the 
Fourth when Dook of Clarence. “Tickets here,” 
he said, interrupting himself. “This is St. Alans. 
You take a machine here, put the traps on the 
top, and bowl away to the town. Here, George, 
see to this gentleman’s things.” And in a mo- 
ment he was on the platform, stepping here and 
there with a slight “‘stiffness,”—and Mr. Tillotson 
saw this from the narrow back, and long limbs— 
and switching the air with his gold-headed cane. 
“T’ll ask you for a seat,” said he, “ down to the 
town. These limbs of mine are a little tired, as 
all limbs are at my stage of life. White Hart, 
driver.” 

It was the ancient old-fashioned English 
country and county town, in which someway the 
gaudy host of grocers’ shops seem to thrive 
most and be most conspicuous, and books to 
have a feeble, languid, unhealthy existence. 

* You find us,” said Mr. Tilney, as they came 
down a by-street, “rather in undress. The 
roughs here must have their politics. The Law 
—the Law, sir’—and Mr. Tilney raised his hat as 
if he were mentioning a sacred name—“ the Law 
has its hold upon Salisbury now. The majesty 
of our constitution—which, if you compare it 
with that of France, Italy, or any other tropical 
country—under the blessings of which ie, 
is about to be vindicated. Rich and poor, poor 
and rich, are all one there. The assizes, Mr. 
Tillotson, will be on ina week orso. The grand 
inquest will be sworn to-morrow.” 

‘Oh, indeed!” said Mr. Tillotson, absently. 

“T kaow it,” said Mr. Tilney, as if this 
abstraction implied doubt. “I had it from 
Wagstaff, the clerk. And a heavy calendar; 





some heavy cases; and one of extraordinary 
quartered here, and, I am fold, a second cousin 
to Lady Frogmore, is mixed up. It will be 

* And what was this affair?” asked Mr. Til- 
lotson, bound to show some curiosity. 
the races on a mail phaeton, these young fellows, 
who, I happen to énow, are connected with some 
orange-peel about— some say oranges. A 
a in a small way, and called Duckett, is at 
instead of doing as you or 1 would, going quiet] 
back to our shops, to our scales and beams, an 
bluster, and naturally young Filby, who is a 
high-spirited boy (his father, between ourselves, 
of course give it to him: and the result is, he 
gets it.” 

* And he brings an action. ite right,” 
said Mr. Tilney “Our wild Bodh oss, 
by the way, has his hands fullenough. Here we 
are. I'll tell you all about that further on. 

* You must take us as you find us,” continued 
Mr. Tilney, apologising for the town. “‘ We shall 
myself with a rising place of this sort. Town is 
really my place. Town air suits my lungs; but 
White Hart. A very good house. Where’s 
Hiscoke ?” 

Tue White Hart was a great old inn, with 
good connexions on all sides. It had a healthy 
grand railway hotel was to burst into life, would 
stride on healthily, just as there are old men the 
who are always described as “hale old men.” 
But one day the hale old man falls in, and shrinks 
tectural ambition, had great rooms, where the 
grandfather of the present Lord Rooksby had 
same nobleman had dined riotously and held his 
election committees ; where, as the Honourable 
for seven days!”’ Now, the present Lord Rooksby 
always went up to London to dine, “ put in” his 
out expense, had no generous feeling arising out 
of the past for the White Hart, and fought no 
himself and his family. 

When Hiscoke had been found and solemnly 
Tillotson said, hesitatingly, that if he would stay 
and take share of the dinner, he would lay him 


interest, most singular, in which young Filby, 
taken second or third.” 
“Oh, foolish, foolish! Coming home from 
of the best houses in the county, began to throw 
is door, and is hit or splashed. Well, now, 
tea, and that sort of line, Duckett must go and 
went off with a maid of honour), and the others, 
“ And he brings an action ?” 
harum-scarum fellow, mixed up in it too, who, 
Remind me, though.” 
do better by-and-by. I am not ashamed to identify 
I believe in poor old St. Alans. Here we are. 
CHAPTER II. THE WHITE HART. 
old age, and, until the fatal day when a modern 
admiration of their friends for their spirit, and 
up like a rotten apple. ‘This inn had some archi- 
danced with his contemporaries, and where the 
Mr. Ridley, he “ fought the battle of the Tories 
son, the young Hon. Ridley, in a morning, with- 
battles for Tories, or any one, indeed, but for 
charged to take all care of the stranger, Mr. 
under an obligation. Mr. Tilney consented 
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heartily, and was even good enough to order it, 
taking care that it should be a sort of special 
dinner in a special room, and with special wine, 
which he looked after, and perhaps with special 
charges, which he did not. The special wine, 
which came up all powdered with sawdust, and 
was carried tenderly, like a fire-arm that might 
“go off” at any second, mounted softly into Mr. 
Tilney’s cheeks and Revan features, and coloured 
them finely. Under the light, now that the stiff 
hat was off, Mr. Tillotson saw that he was a 
“youngish” sexagenarian, with very thin hair 
and a blue tie speckled over with “pigeon’s 
eggs,” and that his manner, though in company 
with some oddities, was that of a gentleman. He 
was pleasant company, and kept up an animated, 
if not conversation, at least commentary, on life 
generally—for that only bounded the range of his 
subjects. 

“ After all, one’s own fireside,” continued Mr. 
Tilney, “what is there comes near that? You 
try the one thing and you try the other thing— 
the courts and the camps—and you come back to 
it. Iam no saint, and, thank God, have never 
set up to be pious; but Home, and the smiling 
what-d’ye-call’ems ?—that is the true charm. 
You put yourself into that evening train at the 
call of business, and I dare say were looking back 
at every station—I don’t wonder—a cold night 
in a railway carriage—after the cheerful hearth 
and the bright faces? Come now?” 

Something like a twitch passed over Mr. 
Tillotson’s face. “I am sorry,” he said, “that 
such a pleasant picture has no existence for me. 
I have left a fireside indeed behind me, but it is 
a solitary, miserable one, and to that I must re- 
turn. I have never been married, and see nothing 
to tempt me ever to marry.” 

“TI deg your pardon. I do, indeed, from my 
soul,” said the other, making a glass of the brown 
sherry return back to the table when half way 
on itsjourney. “I-did not mean to touch on 
anything sore. I did not,indeed. No, no, God 
forbid.” 

“No, of course not,” said Mr. Tillotson, sadly. 
“Naturally, how could you know ?” 

“There it is!” said Mr. Tilney. “ Naturally, 
how should I know? But I ought to have known. 
Bless me, twenty years ago, when I was with 
Macgregor and Foley and Billy the Middy, as 
we called him—that is, his late Majesty King 
William—they would have taught me better than 
that. Foley, who was major under Paget Daw- 
son, said often and often, ‘Dammy, sir, assume 
that every man has done something to be ashamed 
of. Assume that in every boot there’s a brace of 
corns,’” 

But from the date of this discovery Mr. Tilney 
began to look at his neighbour as if quite another 
Mr. Tillotson had come to sit down there and 
was entertaining him with the brown sherry. 
His manner became softer and more deferential, 
and he checked his own tendencies to soliloquy 
to a surprising degree. 

“But if you talk of rubs and trials,” he went 





on, “ we all catch them. Nota doubt of it. Man 
never can, but always must be, blest—fine line 
that. God knows I have had my share—struggle, 
struggle, struggle, from that high,” and he put 
his hand on the seat of a chair beside him. “The 
very year his Majesty, formerly the Sailor Dook, 
died, they got me a little place about the palace, 
a trifling thing; and what d’ye think, in before 
he was a year gone, they took it from me, abo- 
lished it, sir !—was that dishonouring his remains! 
And the dean up there will tell you in his pulpit 
this is all good for us. Sir, at this moment I 
might have my hand on the banisters of the 
palace stairs—I might be sitting in my purple 
and linen, with the rest of them, instead of,” he 
added bitterly, “fighting the battle of life, sir, 
in a hole-and-corner place like this!” 

Mr. Tillotson answered him gently and im- 
passionately. 

“We have all to bear these things—a//. If 
itis any comfort to you, you may know that there 
are many whose miseries are greater, and who 
would—oh how joyfully !—welcome the disap- 
pointments of money, and place, and prosperity, 
in the room of the agonies of mind and con- 
science. Compared with such,” he went on, 
earnestly, “believe me, you are supremely happy. 
You have your family, your children. You have 
not your fireside crowded with black shadows— 
the haunting spectres of the past—that drive 
you to see in business and occupation some sort 
of distraction, but which pursue you wherever 
you go. Ah, think what isa little place abolished 
beside this !” 

Mr. Tilney filled his glass again. 

You put it excellently, my dear sir, and with 
great feeling. As you say, what is a place?— 
it is the shock, the wound, the wound, sir. After 
years of devotion to be cut adrift. It was the 
unkindness—sometimes of nights it comes on 
me—just as you describe, at the foot of the 
bed. Ah, had I courted my Maker, Tillotson, 
with one three-quarters of the devotion with 
which I courted my king, he—he” (he paused 
to recover the quotation)—“he wouldn’t have 
treated me in this sort of way. No, no, not he.” 
After a pause, “ You spoke of business, I think ?” 
Then Mr. Tilney, well back in his chair, with his 
armpits over the knobs, said, frankly, “ Now, 
what can we do for you? I should be glad to 
tell you anything and everything.” 

Mr. Tillotson then disclosed the object of his 
coming down to that decaying country town. 
“Of course you have seen in the Times the 
Foncier Capital Company. They are doing 
wonderfully, and are spreading their business. 
They want to work up the country districts, I 
myself am a director, and am very deep in it, as 
they call it. In short, we are going to have a 
branch here. There is no need to make a 
mystery or secret about it, and so I tell you. 
We are determined to make the experiment, at 
all events. Now, what do you think of the pros- 

ect ?” 
a Well,” said Mr. Tilney, filling out some 
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sherry, “I know nothing about rate of interest, 
exchange, and that class of thing—I say it above- 
board—and as to banks, I know the brass shovels 
by sight, perhaps, and the ‘ How will you have 
it?’—eh? It’s a happy moment, always, getting 
a spadeful of guineas. Money is one of God 
Almighty’s blessings, let them preach against it 
who like. I have heard Ridley, the dean, preach 
against it like a fury, and it’s notorious, sir, the 
man’s as great a miser as there’s in the chapter. 
I don’t call that religion. But ask me about 
men and women—ask me about the mere rude 
details—human nature—life from the palace to 
the cottage—I’m at home there. And let me 
add, Mr. Tillotson, that a man, a gentleman— 
who says his prayers every morning, and who 
has walked over the kingdom with his eyes open, 
or without doing any—well—any confounded 
sneaking dirty action, is a scholar in his way, and 
as learned as any of their D.D.s up at the Close 
there. Hiscoke is note-orious for his brown par- 
ticular,” 

Mr. Tillotson felt all through that there wasa 
sound truth in this philosophy, and picked up 
short sketches, points, and features about the 
more prominent persons of the place, which were 
useful for his purpose. 

It was now about nine o’clock. Mr. Tilney 
was growing very communicative, and seemed to 
punctuate his sentences with sips of brown 
sherry. He always spoke of this drink so unc- 
tuously and with such flavour as combining 
strength and cordial and restoring power, that a 
rich mahogany seemed to glow before his hearers’ 
eyes, and they moved their tongues uneasily. 
People were known to go and order brown sherry 
after an interview with him. 

“T am very glad you are come,” continued he, 
his armpits still on the round knobs—“ very 
glad. I hope you will stay. Weshould all like 
to know you. Between ourselves, this is a 
stifling place for a man who has clattered through 
life as I have, and sat and drank with the best. 
It is a great change, you know, after all. This 
place is like the backwoods, and it comes hard, 
devilish hard, upon a man, sir, who is accus- 
tomed to his bow-window and his newspaper, 
and his cut of club mutton, and his two fingers 
from a royal dook, with a ‘How d’ye do, Til- 
ney ?’ as regular as a mutton-chop at breakfast. 
One of these days I’ll show you a letter from 
that quarter; a letter, by Jupiter, that I might 
have written to you, or youto me. But what I 
say is this: If a man has been used in a gentle- 
manly way through life, and has been met in a 
gentlemanly way by a merciful Creator, it don’t 
become us, sir, to cut up and grumble, and be 
ungrateful at the end. I tell you what,” said 
Mr. Tilney, prying curiously into the now empty 
decanter, and feeling’ that he must forego more 
of that cordial—“ I tell you what: will youcome 
up to my shop and take your tea with my girls, 
up at the Close? If you will do me that honour, 
I shall be exceedingly happy. We are in a sort 
of modest happy-go-lucky way. We-don’t aim 
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at style or expense; because, as I can tell you, 
from the very bottom of my heart, not one of us 
cares for that sort of thing. Not one. We do 
our little all to fit ourselves to the lot Providence 
has cast us for. I have only the girls in the 
world, and their mother. Do come, Tillotson. 
Don’t stand on ceremony; and I tell you, you will 
make them happy—all happy. You will, indeed.” 

Mr. Tilney urged this point with much per- 
sistence. Indeed, Mr. Tilney had an absorbing 
overpowering manner, a genteel heartiness that 
would take no denial, and a social paternity that 


he put on with men. He had even an agricul- 


tural impetuosity ; but it was an agricultural affec- 
tion tempered by the polite affection of drawing- 
rooms. After a friendship of two or three hours’ 
duration, Mr. Tilney always found his way to a 
new friend’s arm; and as he was elderly, and 
previously had mainly been talking of life and 
mortality, this action fell in quite easily and 
almost gracefully. But he could not prevail 
with his friend, who shrank away from company. 

‘Well, then, a stroll. Come now. A little 
walk to show you the place.” 

What with the strong fiery wines of the 
White Hart, which age had not tempered, and 
which had maintained the old strength that 
stimulated the fox-hunting gentry of the real 
old times, and the low rooms, which were 
slightly “ stuffy,” and his journey, Mr. Tillot- 
son felt a headache, and weary. When, there- 
fore, a gentleman in velveteen, with a whi 
handle in one pocket, and heavy buff ru 4 
shaped legs, “ee in, and shouted with delight 
at seeing Mr. Tilney, saying, “1 have heard all 
about the ’orse,” Mr. Til‘utson got up, and said 
he would walk a little outside. 

* Do, do,” said the other, with fervour. “T’ll 
not be long—not longer than this,” he said, 
tapping the decanter. ‘ The night air is beauti- 
fal. Go on quietly towards the cathedral—any 
one will tell you the way—and I'll be after 

ou.’ 
4 CHAPTER III. THE BROWN ROOM, 

Mr. Trtotson went out slowly. The night air 
was pleasant enough, and in the direction which 
he took all was very quiet. He went on slowly 
through some narrow streets, and he did not 
care to ask the way as he had been directed, for 
every now and again he had a glimpse of a 
gigantic signal before him, which solemnly 
showed him the road—the huge cathedral; and 
behind the base of one of the great long windows 
was a faint light, where workmen were busy, 
just as though it was a lantern held out to him 
from a distance. Through some narrow old 
streets he went slowly towards it, until he sud- 
denly heard voices, and noise, and confusion, 
and round a corner came upon a scuffle, hats 
tumbling along the road, a scramble,and scrapin 
of shoes, and three young men struggling wit 
another, who was in the midst of them, with bis 
coat torn from his back. 

“ Give it to him !” “ Serve him right!” “Low 
be !” Good lesson!” “ Hit him hard, 
Filby !” “Screw his eyes out !” 
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One of the young gentlemen had a light cane, 
and was scourging the victim sonal. The 
others seemed to be kicking him where the 
could. Only some women stood with their 
ae at the doors, and one called out for help 
eebly. 

Mr Tillotson paused a moment. He saw 
that this was more than a street scuffle, and, 
without pausing a moment, he walked up quietly 
to them, was flung aside by the momentum of 
the battle, but in a second had dragged away 
the single victim from his persecutors. There 
was nothing of the splendid rescuer in what he 
did; he had the advantage which the fresh un- 
engaged combatant who has seen and measured 
the crisis from a distance, always has. 

According to the usual formula, they stood 
panting a moment, then turned on him. 

Mr. Tillotson said, quietly, “Three on one! 
Surely you are Englishmen, and can give Eng- 
lishmen fair play ?” 

‘* He deserves it, and more !” said one of the 
combatants, a little excitedly. “A wretched 
spy ofa grocer! He’s not had half enough!” 

* ’ll have the law of you all,” said the victim, 
a little round man, adjusting his torn coat. “I 
know your names: you, Filby, and you, Ross. 
_— when I get you before the jury, see if I 

on’t——” 

Suddenly one of the most inflamed of the three 
burst out : 

“And are you going to let this dagman inter- 
fere with you? Confound you, you impertinent 
counter-jumper, what do you mean by meddling 
with gentlemen? I'll give you a lesson, if they 
won't.” 

He sprang round actively to the other side 
of Mr. Tillotson with a light cane raised. In 
an instant the light cane was twisted out of his 
hand, and was broken in two by a smart blow, 
which Mr. Tillotson meant for his shoulder, but 
which fell upon his cheek. 

“There, there,” said his friends, “ that’s 
enough. Let the grocer go, and have done with 
him. Come home to barracks.” 

The last combatant had his hand up to his 
cheek to hide something, and seemed quite 
routed. Mr. Tillotson saw something like blood 
through his fingers. 

** You are not much hurt,” he said. “I did not 


“Curse you, you did though,” said the other. 
**You aimed at my face, like a shabby———Don’t 
hold me, I tell you! Where is he?” 

“Come away, do, now. Tuat grocer has gone 
for a watchman. Come.” And the friends, in 
spite of all his struggling, took him each by ay 
arm and hurried him off. 

Mr. Tillotson looked after thein a moment. 
This is just life with me,” he thought, bitterly, 
“life all over. I look for peace, and never can 
find it. Even in a wretched place like this, at 
the back of God speed, in a wretched street, 
I am dragged into a mean scuffle of this sort. 
A low street row, above all! That old vile enem 
will come up, will haunt me. Though they talk 
of crushing out our wicked tempers—Heaven 





help me!—talk of subjugating the will, taming 
our earthly passions, being dead to the world ! 
What a comic instance am I of this training for 
— And he almost laughed within him- 
self. 

He heard a cheerful step behind him, and saw 
Mr. Tilney coming up in the moonlight, with 
stick swinging round like a catherine-wheel. 

“God bless me,” he said, “ what an eye for 
geography you have! Now, that’s just like Tom 
Ventnor, who was always hanging about the 
palace wanting a ‘ stole,’ or a gentleman-at-arms, 
or, in fact, anything they would give him. Tom 
Ventnor all the world over. Put Tom down in 
Paris or Dresden, Stafford or Gloucester, or 
Berlin, or New York, or Vienna, or—or—Colney 
Hatch,” added Mr. Tilney, embarrassed by 
having got to the end of all the capitals he re- 
collected, “ and he could walk about anywhere, 
anywhere.” 

They walked on through the town. The grocers’ 
shops were still in splendour. They passed an 
open market-place, where there was a statue 
in a frock-coat. “ One of England’s gentlemen,” 
said Mr. Tilney, stopping to wave his stick at 
him as if he was making an incantation, “who 
lived as he died. That man, to my knowledge, 
never did a dirty action. It was one of the most 
pleasing ceremonies I ever saw in the whole 
course of my life when Lord Monboddo laid the 
first stone. Ridley, the dean, behaved like a 
gentleman for once in his life, and prayed over 
the bronze in good style. Chinnery, my cousin, 
came down here for it—all the way from Chin- 
nery.” 

Then they got under a gateway, and entered 
on a soft quiet common, fringed about on one 
side with ancient detached houses of brick and 
stone, and of different heights, while on the other 
rose the cathedral, tall, firm, solid, like a rock 
out of the sea. The grass was between. 

“ There it is,” said Mr. Tilney, flourishing with 
his stick. “ I have forgotten all my poetry and 
Georgics, though I was brought up at Rugby, 
with Stamer and Hodgson and the rest. Ah! it 
sticks to me yet, sir, to see that. It is a fine 
thing, and a noble thing, and it speaks to me. 
Who is the fellow that says that a nigger—a 
common nigger that you see with wool like a bit 
of ticking stuck on his head—is th’ Almighty’s 
image cut out of a lump o’ marble? Grand, 
that. Well, that building, sir, seems to me th’ 
Almighty’s image cut out of pure Portland or 
Scotch stone—I’m not sure which. I should be 
ashamed if my whole heart had got so seared and 
knocked about if it hadn’t a corner left for a 
grand thought like that !” 

Mr. Tillotson actually heard his voice quaver 
and tremble a little. Could he have seen Mr. 
Tilney’s face, he woulg ‘have noticed that his 
eyes were really moistened. Indeed, after brown 
sherry, his friends always noticed this tendency 
to topics of sensibility. 

They were now back at the hotel. “ Well, here 
weare,” said Mr. Tilney. “ Wait. Ill go in and 
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see what they have done with you. Where 
have you put Mr. Tillotson, James ?” 


“Tn the Brown Room, sir. There’s a fire 
lighting there.” 
“Ah, dear, dear! So it is* Old Sir John 


Mackintosh, he slept there. (She was one of the 
Jinest women, Tillotson, that you would pick out. 
You couldn’t go beyond her.) I know the road, 
Tillotson. This way.” 

They went up through many passages, till they 
got to this large but low square room, with 
faded paper, and a faded red-cushioned bed- 
stead, with limp curtains fast drawn, which 
nodded as any one walked across the room. It 
seemed as stately as the Baldequino in St. Peter’s 
at Rome. Mr. Tilney got his legs across a chair 
in a riding attitude, yet without any intention 
of moving. Suddenly he started. “My good- 
ness, I declare, so it is! Theveryroom. Won- 
derful indeed. There’s not a sparrow falls, 
you know. Just ask the waiter if I am not 
right.” 

“How do you mean?” said Mr. Tillotson, 
wearily. 

“My dear friend,” said Mr. Tilney, getting 
off his horse, “this is the very chamber where 
Tom Major shot old General Macarthy, at one 
o’clock in the morning—just as I might crack 
this lump here.” 

Mr. Tilney was seeking this reminiscence in 
the coals with such infinite relish that he did not 
see that this sudden piece of news made Mr. 
Tillotson fall back against the curtains of the 
bed as if he had been stricken—neither did he 
hear his murmured “ Great Heaven!” 

“This very room,” he went on, beating the 
coals abstractedly, “I was brought to when a mere 
lad, the very morning after. And they had the 
poor old general on a bed. But brought it all on 
himself—couldn’t command himself; and Tom, 
who belonged to one of the best families, could not 
well passitover. Tom got away to Boulogne in 
time. Dear me! Tillotson, my dear friend, I beg 
your pardon, I do indeed. I forgot.’ Traveller, 
andall that. You look pulled down someway. We 
must get up flesh here—and here. Heaven, in its 
infinite bounty, bless you. After all, we have 
every reason to be thankful !” 

With this he at last took his leave, and went 
away. As soon as he had gone, Mr. Tillotson, 
as it were shrinking away from the room, rang 
for the waiter. “Light a fire,” he said, “in 
another room.” 

With amazement the waiter murmured, “ But 
this is the Brown Room, sir. Lord Llanberis, 
sir, always——” 

“T don’t care,” said Mr. Tillotson, impatiently. 
“Get me a smaller room, one lower down, and 
not so lonely.” 

. — the fire, sir; the housemaids are gone to 

e ‘Ng 

* Never mind the fire.” 

The waiter went to get ready another room, 
murmuring to himself that this was a queer, “ill- 
edicated ‘feller,’” and in a short time had a 





smaller mouldy apartment, with also a catafalque 
bed, quite ready, and there Mr. Tillotson slept a 
troubled sleep. 





BEFORE THE DELUGE. 

Amoncst the foremost propagators of the 
Romance of Fact, stands the name of Louis 
Figuier. Year by year he has given us of late 
a summary of the scientific marvels divulged 
during the twelvemonth past, with now and 
then a comprehensive work treating some one 
subject in its full completeness. Such is The 
World before the Deluge, of which Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall have published an admirable 
adaptation, very different from an ordinary and 
servile translation, and which comes in just now 
as a most seasonable gift-book. 

At this time of year, thousands of people are 
asking themselves the question, What is the 
most wholesome reading for the young? Fiction, 
fables, and fairy tales—or facts ? Figuier 
—perhaps a little too exclusive and narrow 
in his educational views, too much devoted 
to “nothing like leather” —holds that the first 
books placed in the hands of the young, when 
they have mastered the first steps to knowledge 
and can read, should be on Natural History; that, 
in place of awakening the faculties of youthful 
minds to admiration by fables, it would be 
better to direct their admiring attention to the 
simple spectacles of nature—to the structure of 
a tree, the composition of a flower, the organs 
of animals, the perfection of the crystalline form 
in minerals ; above all, to the history of the 
world, our habitation. In one point at least, 
he is right. After ordinary and every-day facts 
have been mastered, and a moderate allowance 
of amusing literature indulged in, then, nothing 
is more instructive and elevating than an intro- 
duction to new, unknown, and wonderful facts. 
And certainly, the incontestable truths with 
which it is desirable to furnish the minds of 
the young are not difficult to find; nor do 
they impose any great labour on the youth- 
ful Be 4 ; 

Different species have died out quite naturally; 
races have disappeared, like individuals. The 
Sovereign Master, who created animals and 
plants, _* willed that the duration of the 
existence of species on the surface of the earth 
should be limited, as is the life of individuals. 
It was not necessary, in order that they should 
disappear, that the elements should be over- 
thrown, nor to call in the intervention of the 
united fires of heaven and earth. It is accord- 
ing to a plan emanating from the All-powerful, 
that the races which have lived a certain time 
upon the earth, have made way for others, and fre- 
quently for races nearer perfection, as far as com- 
plexity of organisation is concerned. We see 
the work of creation perfecting itself unceas- 
ingly, in the hands of Him who has said, 
«Before the world was, I am.” The ever- 
increasing beauty of the fabric compels us to 





adore the Artificer. 
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In introducing a foreign work of this kind to 
native readers, the introducer has to accomplish 
two distinct and dissimilar tasks, both of which 
must be well performed to ensure success. First, 
he has to render foreign phraseology into easy 
and elegant English, and secondly, to xaturalise 
the work in hand, to adapt it to our home ideas, 
to render it more logical, if possible, and to in- 
crease its interest and usefulness by illustrations 
drawn from local and familiar facts. The version 
of a book on popular geology (or any other 
science in a state of progress) has to be under- 
taken in quite a different spirit from versions of 
Greek or Latin poets. Fossil literature is best 
left in its original fossil form and aspect ; living 
literature should, if it may be, have additional 
vitality infused into its veins. 

Now as to the rendering of French into Eng- 
lish, the translator of The World before the 
Deluge has the modesty to say that “the 
simple and elegant language in which the 
author has expressed himself, and the profound 
interest inseparable from the subject itself, 
rendered the task of translating him a labour of 
love.” The result, we undertake to pronounce, 
is so fluent, —— and complete, that readers 
unacquainted with the fact of its being a 
translation would unsuspectingly receive it as 
an original. It does not, like many versions of 
foreign tongues, stand in need of oiling, even 
after the workman’s sawdust and chips are 
cleared away. The style does not move on by 
jolts and jerks, ——s sentences now and 
then, but is charmingly clear and easy reading 
—which, as we learn from Byron, is not always 
easy wriling. Not a few of the translated pas- 
sages have been incorporated in the present 

aper. 
rom Chaos to the Deluge, the scope of M. 
Figuier’s book, is indeed an enormous sweep, 
even for the most vivid imagination and the 
most industrious penman. Nevertheless, by 
careful subdivision into epochs, illustrating each 
by authentic proofs that have been discovered, 
and by remains preserved up to the present day ; 
from the imprints of rain-drops on the earliest 
dry land, from injected veins and basaltic co- 
lumns, to the teeth of the mammoth and the 
horns of the elk, who may have been contempo- 
rary with man—a clear and distinct notion is 
conveyed of the changes that occurred during 
bygone ages. 

Of course it is understood that the epochs 
are so arranged for the purpose of convenient 
description merely; for we are not to suppose 
that any distinct feature alters one period 
from another in nature. The change was 

robably gradual and insensible, instead of 

eing, like the acts of a drama, marked by the 
rising and falling of a curtain. This difficulty 
of drawing a satisfactory line of demarcation 
between different systems is sufficient to dispel 
the idea, which has sometimes been entertained, 
that special fauna were annihilated and created 
in the mass, or wholesale, at the close of each 
several epoch. There was no close then, as 
there is none now. Each epoch silently dis- 





appears in that which succeeds it, and with it 
the animals belonging to it; much as we have 
seen them disappear from our own fauna, almost 
in our own times. 

The length of those periods may be vaguely 
guessed at, by the enormous accumulations 
made during their continuance. Thus, the 
tertiary epoch was closed by gigantic elephants 
(mammoths), vastly larger than any now sur- 
viving, and which probably ushered in the 
succeeding one. They must have existed in 
enormous numbers. On the coast of Norfolk 
alone, the fishermen, trawling for oysters, fished 
up, between 1820 and 1833, no less than two 
thousand elephants’ molar teeth. “If we con- 
sider how slowly those animals multiply, these 
quarries of ivory, as we may call them, suppose 
many centuries for their production. 

It has been an easy task to recognise the 
general form and structure of the mammoth. It 
surpassed the largest elephants of the tropics in 
size, for it was from sixteen to eighteen feet 
in height. The monstrous tusks with which jt 
was armed were twelve or thirteen feet in 
length, curving into a semicircle. We know 
beyond a doubt that it was thickly covered 
with long shaggy hair, and that a copious mane 
floated upon its neck and along its back. Its 
trunk resembled that of the Indian elephant. 
Its body was heavy, and its legs were compara- 
tively shorter than those of the latter animal, of 
which, nevertheless, it had many of the habits. 
Blumenbach gave it the specific name of 
Elephas primogenius. 

In all ages, and in almost all countries, chance 
discoveries have been made of fossil elephants’ 
bones embedded in the soil. Some of the ele- 
phants’ bones — a slight resemblance to 
those of man, these have often been taken for 
human bones. In the earlier historic times, 
such great bones, accidentally disinterred, have 
passed as having belonged to some hero or de- 
migod; at a later period they were taken for 
the bones of giants. 

Tn 1577, a storm having uprooted an oak near 
the cloisters of Reyden, in the canton of Lu- 
cerne, some large bones were exposed to view. 
Seven years after, a physician and professor of 
Basle, Felix Plater, being at Lucerne, examined 
these bones, and declared that they could only 
proceed from a giant. The Couneil of Lucerne 
consented to send the bones to Basle for more 
minute examination, and Plater thought himself 
justified in attributing to the giant a height of 
nineteen feet. He designed a human skeleton 
on this scale, and returned the bones with the 
drawing to Lucerne. In 1706, all that remained 
of them was a portion of the scapula and a frag- 
ment of the wrist-bone. Blumenbach, who saw 
them at the beginning of the century, easily 
recognised them for the bones of an elephant. 
As a complement to this bit of history, be it 
added that the inhabitants of Lucerne adopted 
the image of this pretended giant as the sup- 
porters of the city arms. 8 

Spanish history preserves many stories of 
giants. The tooth of St. Christopher, shown 
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at Valentia, in the church dedicated to the 
saint, was certainly the molar tooth of a fossil 
elephant ; and in 1789, the canons of St. Vin- 
cent carried through the streets in public pro- 
cession, to procure rain, the pretended arm of 
a saint, which was nothing less than the femur 
of an elephant. 

These fossil bones of elephants are extensivel 
scattered, not in Europe only, but almost all 
over the world; in Scandinavia, in Greece, in 
Spain, in Italy, in Africa. In the New World, 
too, we have found, and continue still to find, 
tusks, molar teeth, and bones, of the mammoth. 
What is most singular is, that these remains 
exist more especially in great numbers in the 
north of Europe, in the frozen regions of Siberia; 
regions altogether uninhabitable for the elephant 
in our days. Every year, in the season of thaw- 
ing, the vast rivers which descend to the Frozen 
Ocean sweep down with their waters numerous 
a of the banks, and expose to view the 

ones buried in the soil and in the excavations 
left by the rushing waters. 

New Siberia and the Isle of Lackon are, for 
the most part, only an agglomeration of sand, 
ice, and elephants’ teeth. At every tempest the 
sea casts ashore fresh heaps of mammoths’ 
tusks, and the inhabitants are able to drive a 
= trade in the fossil ivory thrown up 

y the waves. During summer, innumerable 
fishermen’s barks direct their course to this 
isle of bones; and in winter, immense caravans 
take the same route, all the convoys drawn by 
dogs, returning charged with the tusks of the 
mammoth, weighing each from a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred pounds. The fossil ivory 
thus obtained from the frozen north is imported 
into China and Europe, where it is employed 
for the same purposes as ordinary ivory—which 
is furnished, as we know, by the elephant and 
hippopotamus of Africa and Asia. The isle of 
bones has served as a quarry of this valuable 
material for export to China for five hundred 
years ; and it has been exported to Europe for 
upwards of a hundred. But the supply from 
these strange mines remains undiminished. 
What a number of accumulated generations 
— not this profusion of bones and tusks 
imply! 

rom in Russia that the fossil elephant re- 
ceived the name of mammoth, and its tusks 
mammoth horns. Pallas asserts that the name 
originates in the word “ mamma,” which in the 
Tartar idiom signifies earth. The Russians of 
the north believe that these bones proceed from 
an enormous animal which lived, like the mole, 
in holes which it dug in the earth. It could not 
support the light, says the legend, but died when 
exposed to it. According to other authors, the 
name proceeds from the Arabic word behemoth, 
which, in the Book of Job, designates an un- 
known animal; or from the epithet mehemot, 
which the Arabs have been accustomed to add to 
the name of the elephant when of unusual size. 

Of all parts of Europe, that in which they 
are found in greatest numbers is the valley of 
the Upper Arno. We find there, a perfect 





cemetery of elephants, Their bones were at 
one time so common in the valley, that the 
peasantry employed them indiscriminately with 
stones in constructing walls and houses. Since 
they have learned their value, however, they 
reserve them for sale to travellers. It is very 
strange that the East Indies, one of the two 
regions which is now the home of the elephant, 
should be the only country in which its fossil 
bones have not been discovered. But from 
the circumstance that the gigantic mammoth 
inhabited nearly every region of the globe, 
we are drawn to the conclusion (to which 
many other inferences lead) that, during the 
geological period in which these animals lived, 
the general temperature of the earth was much 
higher than it is at present. 

A noteworthy circumstance is that, in still 
earlier times, an elevated temperature and a 
constant humidity do not seem to have been 
limited to any one part of the globe. The heat 
seems to have been the same in all latitudes. 
From the equatorial regions up to Melville 
Islend, in the Arctic Ocean, where, in our days, 
the costs are eternal, from Spitzhergen to the 
centre of Africa, the carboniferous flora presents 
an identity. When we find almost the same 
fossils at Greenland and in Guinea, when the 
same species, now extinct, are met with under 
the same degree of development at the equator 
and the pole, we cannot but admit that, at this 
epoch, the “ -r of the globe was alike 
everywhere. hat we now call climate was, 
therefore, unknown in geological times. There 
seems to have been but one climate over the 
whole globe. It was only at a later period, that 
is in the tertiary epoch, that, by the progressive 
cooling of the globe, the cold began to make 
itself felt at the polar extremities. What, then, 
was the cause of that uniformity of temperature 
which we now regard with so much surprise ? 
It proceeded from the excessive heat of the ter- 
restrial sphere. The earth was still so hot in 
itself, that its innate temperature rendered 
superfluous and inappreciable, the heat which 
reached it from the sun. M. Figuier makes a 
comparison between this state of things and the 
climate of equatorial Africa; but no human 
being, not the toughest negro, could support 
such a course of stewing, steaming, and broiling. 

Let us now, as a cooling contrast, glance 
at what geologists call the glacial period, the 
winter of the ancient world, and which we must 
consider as the most curious episode, however 
certain, in the history of the earth. For, al- 
though the cold might be explained by plausible 
hypotheses, the grand puzzle is to know how 
the earth got warm again. M. Figuier has the 
courage to admit that no explanation presents 
itself which can be considered conclusive; add- 
ing, that “in science its professors should never 
be afraid to say, I do not know.” 

At this visitation, the vast countries which 
extend from Scandinavia to the Mediterranean 
and the Danube, were overtaken by a severe 
and sudden loss of their usual genial warmth. 
The temperature of the glacial regions seized 
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them. If this cooling still remain an unsolved 
problem, its effects are perfectly appreciable. 


The result was the annihilation of organic life | go 


in the northern and central parts of Europe. 
All the water-courses, the rivers and rivulets, 
the seas and lakes, were frozen. As Agassiz 
says in his first work on Glaciers, “A vast 
mantle of ice and snow covered the plains, the 
plateaus, and the seas. All the sources were 
dried up: the rivers ceased to flow. To the 
motions of a numerous and animated creation 
the silence of death must have succeeded. 
Great numbers of animals perished from cold. 
The elephant and rhinoceros were killed by 
thousands in the bosom of their grazing- 
grounds, and were thus effaced from the list of 
living creatures. Other animals also were over- 
whelmed, but their race did not entirely perish.” 

To attain a fuil and clear belief that such 
things really did occur, it is necessary to visit, 
at least in idea, a country where glaciers still 
exist. We shall then discover that the glaciers 
of Switzerland and Savoy have not always been 
confined to their present limits, and that they 
are only miniature resemblances of the gigantic 
glaciers of other times. And (Professor Tyn- 
dall informs us) not in Switzerland alone—not 
alone in proximity with existing glaciers—are the 
well-known vestiges of ancient ice discernible ; 
on the hills of Cumberland they are almost 
as clear as among the Alps. Round about 
Scawfell, the traces of ancient ice appear, both 
in rounded hog-backed rocks and in blocks 
perched on eminences; and there are ample 
facts to show that Borrodale was once occupied 
by glacier ice. In North Wales, also, the 
ancient glaciers have placed their stamp so 
firmly on the rocks, that the ages which ) Ban 
since elapsed have failed to obliterate even their 
superficial marks. All round Snowdon these 
evidences abound. The ground occupied by 
the Upper Lake of Killarney was entirely co- 
vered ty the ancient ice, and every island that 
now emerges from its surface is a glacier-dome. 
North America is also thus glaciated. But the 
most notable observation, in connexion with 
this subject, is one recently made by Dr. Hooker 
during a visit to Syria. He has ‘ound that the 
celebrated cedars of Lebanon grow upon ancient 
glacier moraines or trains of broken rock that 
had fallen on the ice and been carried by it to 
a lower level. 

While stating these facts, the professor sug- 
gests the most probable clue to their explana- 
tion. To determine the conditions which per- 
mitted the formation of those vast masses of 
ice, the aim of all writers who have treated the 
subject has been the attainment of co/d. Some 
eminent men have thought that the reduction 
of temperature —— the glacier epoch was 
due to a temporary diminution of solar radia- 
tion; others, that, in its motion through space, 
our system may have traversed regions of low 
temperature, and that, during its passage through 
those regions, the ancient glaciers were pro- 
duced. Others have sought to lower the tem- 
perature by a redistribution of land and water. 





But the fact seems to have been overlooked, 
that the enormous extension of glaciers in by- 
ne ages demonstrates, just as rigidly, the ope- 
ration of heat as the action of cold. 

Cold alone will not produce glaciers. You 
may have the bitterest north-east winds here in 
London throughout the winter, without a single 
flake of snow. Cold must have the fitting object 
to operate upon; and this object—the aqueous 
vapour of the air—is the direct product of heat. 
But by directing our speculations to account 
for the Aigh temperature of the glacial epoch, a 
complete reversal of some of the above-quoted 
hypotheses would in all probability ensue. It 
is perfectly manifest that, by weakening the 
sun’s action, either through a defect of emission 
or by the steeping of the entire solar system 
in space of a low temperature, we should be 
cutting off the glaciers at their source. In a 
distilling apparatus, if you required to augment 
the quantity distilled, you would not surely at- 
tempt to obtain the low temperature necessary - 
to condensation, by taking the fire from under 
your boiler; but this is what is done by those 
nag ee who produce the ancient glaciers 

y diminishing the sun’s heat. It is clear 
that the thing most needed to produce the 
glaciers is an tmproved condenser. We cannot 
afford to lose an iota of solar action; we need, if 
anything, more vapour; but we need a con- 
denser so powerful, that this vapour, instead of 
falling to the earth in liquid showers, shall be 
so far reduced in temperature as to descend in 
snow. 

It was only after the glacial period, when the 
earth had resumed its normal temperature, that 
man was created. Whence came he ? 
~ He came—M. Figuier answers—whence the 
first blade of grass which grew upon the burn- 
ing rocks of the Silurian seas came; whence 
came the different races of animals which have 
from time to time replaced each other upon the 

lobe, gradually rising in the scale of perfection. 

e emanated from the will of the Author of the 
worlds which constitute the universe. 

We conclude with a few concluding sentences 
of M. Figuier’s Epilogue relative to a problem 
for which neither induction nor analogy furnishes 
us with any clue—namely, the perpetuity of our 
species. Is man doomed to disappear from the 
earth one day, as all the races of animals which 
preceded him, and prepared the way for his 
coming, have done? Or, may we believe that 
man, gifted with the attribute of reason, stamped 
with the divine seal, is to be the last supreme 
end of creation ? 

As he has dared to say “I do not know,” so 
here he reverently states “I will not presume 
to guess.” Science cannot pronounce upon 
these grave questions, which exceed the com- 
petence and go beyond the circle of human 
reasoning. 

During the primitive epoch, the mineral king- 
dom existed alone ; the rocks, silent and solitary, 
were all that was yet formed of the burning 
earth. During the transition epoch, the vege- 
table kingdom, newly created, extended itself 
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over the whole globe, which it soon covered 
from one pole to the other with an uninterrupted 
mass of verdure. During the secondary and 
tertiary epochs, the vegetable kingdom and the 
animal kingdom divided the earth between them. 
In the quaternary epoch, the human kingdom 
appeared. Is it in the future destinies of our 
planet to receive yet another lord? And after 
the four kingdoms which now occupy it, is there 
to be a ew kingdom created, which will ever be 
a mystery to us, but which will differ from man 
in as great a degree as man differs from animals, 
and plants from rocks ? 

We must be contented with suggesting, with- 
out hoping to resolve this formidable problem. 
This great mystery, according to Pliny’s fine ex- 
pression, “is hidden in the majesty of nature ;” 
or, to speak more in the spirit of Christian 
philosophy, it is hidden in the knowledge of the 
Almighty Creator of the world, who formed the 
universe. 





THE WORDS OF MAHARAVA. 


Sarru the Hermit Maharava, in the Shaskru deeply 
learned, 

“Never at any time hath God by Man been dis- 
cernéd: 

But, to each man, that which the man himself, in 
himself, is able 

To conceive of God, God seemeth.” Saith the Her- 
mit, “‘ Hear this Fable: 

In a certain land” (he saith) “is the Blind Men's 
City. There came 

On a certain time” (he saith) “to the Blind Men’s 
City the fame 

Of an elephant marching by. So the Blind Ones 
arose, drew near, . 

And the elephant’s trunk one seized, and another“ 
one seized his ear, 

One of them seized his leg, and the tail of him one 
of them seized: 

Each of them felt what he held, and each of them 
held what he pleased. ‘ 

Then, returning all to the City, they sat in the gate, 
and began 

Describing the elephant, each to speak of the crea- 
ture. The man 

That had held the trunk of him, first, then said to 
the other ones, ‘ Know : 

That this creature is shapen the same as the plan- 
tain-tree.’ ‘ Not so,’ 
Said he that had held the tail of him; ‘rather, O 
friends, like a snake 
Is the form of the beast.’ 
doth either mistake 
Or else he deceiveth, not truly affirming the truth,’ 
answer’d he 

That had seized on the elephant’s leg; ‘for the ele- 
phant seemeth to me, 

Having handled and felt him, much more like a 
pillar which hardly a man 

With outstretcht arms may encompass.’ 
What next? ’tis a fan 

Like the fan wherewith the Hindoo the soil’d rice 
cleaneth. I fear 

That my brothers have drunken strong wine,’ said 
the man who had felt the beast’s ear, 

Whereat they all wax’d wroth: each chiding his 
fellow: and each 


‘ Now surely, my brother 


‘A pillar? 





Well assured of himself; not one of them knowing 
save what to the reach 

Of his hand ’twas accorded to hold. And the quarrel 
grew sorer apace 

’Twixégthe blind men, teachers of blind men. 
tening to those in the place 

Where they wrangled, there chanced to be sitting a 
certain other blind man, 

That had not follow’d the others, when after the ele. 
phant ran 

Those blind men out of the City, because he was 
weak, being old. 

He therefore, having in turn given ear to the story 
each told, 

Made answer, and said, ‘I perceive that each of 
you, truly, that gibeth 

The words of his brother, himself hath but felt what 
himself describeth. ° 

Each having felt some part of the whole,—none 
feeling it all. 

Wherefore it seemeth to me that it may be, that 
which you call . 

Like the stem of the plantain-tree is the trunk of 
the elephant: that 

Which seemeth to be like a snake is the tail of the 
elephant: what 

In its bulk as a pillar appeareth, which hardly men’s 
arms may span 

Is haply the leg of the creature: moreover what 
seemeth a fan 

Like the fan of the Hindoo wherewith the rice he 
cleaneth, may be 

Peradventure the ear of the beast.’ Thus cautiously 
answered he. 

For the wise man neither denieth nor yet-affirmeth 
what fools 

Are loud to affirm and deny, in the folly of sects and 
schools, 

But, in all creeds searching for truth, he findeth in 
every one 

Some part of the truth which wholly compass’d he 
findeth in none: 

To each mind partly apparent, by no mind fully 
discernéd ;” 

Saith the Hermit Maharava, in the Shaskru deeply 
learned. 


Lis- 





CARRIAGES AND THEIR CHANGES. 

“TE disappearance of pigtails and leather 
breeches from the House of Commons, the rise and 
fall of the Stanhope gig and cabriolet, the decline 
of chariots, the extinction of the vis-a-vis, and the 
introduction of the Brougham.” This was the 
answer of a desperate civil service candidate to 
the question, “ What were the most remarkable 
social changes which followed the Reform Bill ?” 
According to the tradition of the Foreign Office 
clerks, the freshness and truth of the reply 
saved the modern Phaeton from the fatal 
* plough.” 

There can be no doubt that amongst the many 
remarkable social changes within the recollection 
of our middle-aged men, none has been more de- 
cisive.than that in the character of our pleasure 
carriages. Macadam was the first great revolu- 
tionist in Long-acre. He made it possible to 
dispense with the before inevitable four horses 
on country roads; and by the smooth easy sur- 
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face with which he replaced the jolting pave- 
ment, and the miles of mud, which, a hundred 
years ago, buried Arthur Young’s gig on a high- 
way up to its axles, struck a fatal blow at the 
state coach with six horses, and its guard of 
active running footmen. The railroad followed, 
nipped the stage-coach just as it reached perfec- 
tion, destroyed the professors of four-in-hand, 
and finally reduced to the value of old wood and 
iron those luxurious posting chariots, without 
which, before the days of the iron horse, no 
country gentleman’s coach-house was complete. 

Although still quite a young man, as compared 
with premiers and lord chancellors, my earliest 
recollections — as an unbreeched boy, whose 
greatest joy was to sit on a horse in the stall, 
while a groom, the nurse’s sweetheart, hissed 
through his work—go back to the palmy days of 
posting, and sailing-packets between Dover and 
Calais. It was in those days of keen observation, 
of rapid eye-and-ear education, that I accompanied 
my parents on a journey by post, which extended 
from the extreme north of England to the south 
of France. Posting was in those days the indis- 
pensable mode of conveyance for a sick man, 
who could by any sacrifice afford the exorbitant 
cost. Some scenes of this long journey are as 
indelibly impressed on my memory as my first 
pantomime. The formidable state with which 
we were received at the inns where we stopped 
for the night, by the landlord, the landlady, and 
their attendant suite—the fierce battles next 
morning on the question whether or not the 
road required a pair of leaders—battles in which 
my father, a country parson travelling on a legacy 
which included his first and last carriage, was 
invariably defeated—the sensation of awe and 
admiration which filled my infant mind, when, 
on a high road near a great race-course, our 
humble chariot and pair was drawn off the 
pavement into the mud, while there passed along 
the lord-lieutenant in uniform, in his state coach 
drawn by six horses, and preceded by outriders, 
who, as well as the postilion, bore each on his 
left arm a badge magnificently embroidered, as 
big as a dinner-plate, while as for the coachman 
and his wig, his degenerate representative may 
still be seen at Lord Mayors’ shows. These 
effects were not exceeded by the procession of 
Bluebeard or the feats of Harlequin. Not less 
acute is my remembrance of the disgust with 
which, a clean little boy, I was compelled to sit 
next the ragged dirty driver of the hack cabriolet 
inParis. Paris of oil lamps, and gutters in mid- 
street, reeking with filth and crowded with foot. 
passengers, whom our grimy driver seemed to 
chase with wild cries. 

It was on this journey that, near an English 
manufacturing town, we called with a letter of 
introduction on one of the new great men of the 
place, at his stucco-painted mock Itaiian villa, 
staring at the highway. Our host, a little man 
in satin knee-breeches, with a white powdered 
head, ruddy cheeks, and amazing black eyebrows, 
received us with boisterous hospitality, as the 





bearers of a letter from his friend Dick Some- 
body. After a profuse mid-day meal, in which 
he did more than justice to the wine which his 
invalid guest declined, he proceeded to show the 
glories of his establishment. A fish-pond alive 
with gold and silver fish, the first I had ever 
seen ; painted wooden temples dedicated to divers 
divinities ; fountains which spouted from leaden 
statues on turning a tap ; and other cheap classical 
arrangements in favour at that pre-architectural 
period; finally we were conducted to the stables 
and coach-house, where six horses and two car- 
riages were not the least part of the state of the 
fortunate owner. Then nothing less would serve 
the excited little man than that the servants 
should put on their liveries, harness four of the 
horses to a bright yellow chariot, resplendent with 
silver, and parade the whole equipage before us. 
Even this was not enough; an equally brilliant 
curricle was produced, and, taking the reins, he 
drove bare-headed round the grounds. I do not 
now remember what impression this perform- 
ance produced on my parents, but to my childish 
eyes it was as magnificent as anything I had 
heard of in fairy tales. It may be presumed 
that there are at this day persons as anxious to 
display their newly acquired wealth, as the little 
man just described; but fashion has so changed, 
that no one unqualified for Bedlam would think 
of maintaining a reputation on a chariot and 
four horses. It would rather be in plate, a 
picture-gallery, a cellar of choice wine, wonder- 
ful pheasant covers, or some lavish gift to a lite- 
rary institution, or church. 

The curricle with its silver bar flourished 
in its most expensive shape with two grooms 
attendant, in the time of George the Regent. 
The little boot which in later days carried the 
grooms, was an economical compromise; four 
horses and two servants to carry two persons 
in a carriage only fit for day-work, was surely 
the height of extravagance. It was necessary, 
too, that the horses should be matched to the 
greatest nicety in size and step, as well as 
colour, and match horses are always an addi- 
tional expense. 

The most celebrated curricle of the last cen- 
tury was built of copper, in the shape of a 
sea-shell, and was driven by that caricature of 
dandies, Romeo Coates. The last curricle about 
town was Count D’Orsay’s, and although the 
shape of the body of the carriage was inelegant, 
the effect of that kind of be-plated luxury was 
very striking when the horses were perfect, and 
the harness gorgeous and well varnished. 

The Four-horse Coach Club was in great 
force forty years ago, when the highest pro- 
fessors of the art of four-in-hand were to be 
found by day and night on every high road in the 
kingdom. The coaches of the club of the regi- 
ments in which the art still survives, are perhaps 
as complete specimens of mere mechanic art as 
ever. Among the carriages which have alto- 
gether disappeared since the Reform Bill, is the 
vis-a-vis, essentially a court carriage, requiring 
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a pair of horses, a coachman and a footman; it 
must have been the work of an inventor seek- 
ing the smallest result at the largest expense, as 
it had no apparent advantage over a chariot, and 
was less useful. 

The chariot still retains its place among those 
who always have at least one footman to spare 
—among a decreasing number of dowagers and 
a few physicians; but such is the effect of 
change of fashion, that a second-hand one is 
almost unsaleable ; twenty pounds will buy what 
cost two hundred and fifty pounds ; whereas fifty 
years ago no carriage was in such demand as the 
chariot ; and in its lowest stages it was to be 
found on hack-stands and at livery stables, in the 
place of the modern fly. 

The mail phaeton of the last generation of the 
pre-railroad age has been reduced in size and 
weight, and (in the majority of instances), by the 
abolition of the perch, transformed into the 
Stanhope phaeton. It is likely to continue 
popular with the large number who enjoy driving, 
and can afford to drive, a pair of horses. The old 
mail phaeton, some specimens of which may still 
be seen driven by country bankers and masters 
of hounds, required a pair of full-sized expensive 
horses to draw it well, instead of the small blood 
horses which best suit a Stanhope phaeton; but 
it was, of its kind, a luxurious carriage, by its 
strength and weight defying the jolts of the worst 
roads, and overpowering the impudence of the 
drunken drivers of market-carts. Nothing less 
than collision with a four-wheeled waggon could 
shake it, while the driver, high above his horses, 
held them in complete command, and rolled 
serenely along, overlooking garden walls, and 
looking down on all ordinary vehicles. In the 
days when roadside inns regularly expected and 
received a succession of guests, there was no- 
thing pleasanter than a tour of visits to hos- 
pitable friends, in a well-appointed mail phaeton, 
with an agreeable companion at your side, and 
aclever handy groom behind. The big hood was 
a partial protection to the great-coated many- 
caped inmates, and the blazing lamps and rattling 
pole chains made even a dark and foggy night 
not altogether disagreeable, from the comforting 
sensation that if anything you could not see did 
run against you, it was not your solid carriage 
that would get the worst of it. 

The fashionable two-wheeled half-covered town 
carriage of Reform Bill days was the cabriolet. 
Palace-yard was full of them on the evenings of 
great debates. Now, you may count on your 
fingers the number that are worth looking at in 
the Park, or at the doors of the best clubs. The 
Brougham killed the cabriolet, superseding it 
entirely as the one carriage of the bachelor, and 
leaving it only for a few, to whom a carriage, more 
or less, is of no consequence. In another twenty 
years the cabriolet will have followed its prede- 
cessor, the curricle, to the limbo of marine stores. 
The cabriolet, when perfectly appointed, was a 
very stately bachelor’s day carriage, costing a 
large sum of money to build, requiring a very 





expensive horse, with a change if used at night 
as well as day, unfit for country expeditions, and 
not complete without a perfectly useless boy 
jolting unmercifully behind, and too small for 
anything but ornament. 

The age of Tom and Jerry bucks drove fast 
trotters in gigs, or dashed along in tandems— 
tandems which are nearly abandoned by under- 
graduates, and almost confined to headstrong 
shop-keepers on Sundays, and the long journeys 
of young Norfolk farmers on market-days. 

The Brougham, invented in 1839, gave a 
fatal blow to the cabriolet, by affording the maxi- 
mum of appearance and convenience at the cost 
of one horse and one servant. 

It is rather surprising that the noble lord who 
gave the idea and his name to this invaluable im- 
provement in town carriages, has never made it 
the subject of a paragraph in one of those wonder- 
ful discourses on everything in general and no- 
thing in particular, dddressed to social science 
meetings. For the social results of the Brougham 
have been immense, harmonising families, bring- 
ing husband and wife together, accommodating 
children, making beauties look more beautiful, 
cutting off the necessity of a footman, and, not 
least, reforming street conveyances, which tra- 
velled through a fearful interregnum of. danger 
and discomfort, between the decline of the hackney 
coach of our childhood and the rise of the four- 
wheeler of our first whiskers. The secret his- 
tory of the origin, rise, and triumph, of the 
Brougham has never been written, and perhaps 
never will be, yet it is worth the attention of 
those industrious biographers who devote their 
whole energies to the researches into the private 
lives of jockeys, blacklegs, and boxers, record their 
tastes in meats and puddings, their triumphs, 
their recondite jokes, and exhaust classical quo- 
tations from Mr. Maunder’s manuals on their 
adventurous lives and premature deaths. 

The germ of the Brougham is to be found in 
certain street vehicles drawn by one horse in use 
in Birmingham and Liverpool forty years ago, 
under the name of one-horse cars. So recently 
as 1837 a gentleman’s covered carriage on four 
wheels drawn by one horse, was entirely unknown 
to the genteel, not to say the fashionable, world; 
for in that year the most complete and scientific 
book on pleasure carriages was published by Mr. 
Adams, then a coachbuilder, since a distinguished 
mechanical engineer, and he gives no hint of the 
coming carriage reform. 

Mr. Adams made an early display of his inge- 
nuity by building a carriage now only remem- 
bered in connexion with the great Duke of Wel- 
lington, who drove one to the last, the Equi- 
rotal, which, in theory, combined the advantage 
of a two-wheeled and a four-wheeled carriage, the 
forepart and wheels being connected with the 
hind body by a hinge or joint, so that no matter 
how the horses turned, the driver always had 
them square before him ; a great advantage. It 
was also, at the cost of something under five hun- 
dred pounds, convertible into a series of vehicles. 
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Complete, it was a landau, holding four inside, 
besides the servants’ hind dickey; disunited, it 
formed at will a Stanhope gig, a cabriolet, or a cur- 
ricle. In spite of the example of the Tron Duke, 
and the eloquent explanations of the inventor, the 
public, either not caring for such a combination, 

or not willing to pay the price, never took to the 
Equirotal. 

The Brougham, on the other hand, advanced 
from the first, and eventually spread over the 
whole civilised world. To obtain lightness, the 
perch and the C springs were abolished, at the 
cost of a certain buzzing noise still to be found 
in the work of inferior builders. There are 
Broughams with C springs, but these are 
luxuries and a departure from the original prin- 
ciple. Broughams were built at first for two 
only, then were extended to four seats; single 
and double Broughams were soon adopted by 
the fairest of the fair, because it was dis- 
covered that the plate-glass windows presented 
charming portraits, hung, as they should be, 
exactly on the line, while ascent and descent pre- 
sented none of the difficulties of the old-fashioned 
chariot. It was found that the finest cabriolet- 


horse looked twice as well ina Brougham, and, 
with the weight off his back and legs, lasted twice 
as long; besides, if it were necessary to make a 
long journey instead of a succession of flashes 
through street or park, then, by exchanging the 
sixteen-hands stepper for a pair of light blood 


horses, the Brougham still became the most agree- 
able conveyance, as long «s the beauties of nature 
were not the object of fhe journey. In the early 
days of Broughams. attempts were made to re- 
produce the chart, with hammercloth and 
knife-board for the calves, but these were mis- 
takes. The greatest mistake of all is burying a 
Brougham be‘iind two gigantic horses. A single 
horse, if wg shaped for harness, should not be 
under fifteen hands three inches high—sixteen 
hands gtie inch, is better. Remarkable colours, 
even, iuns, skewbalds, and white stockings, if 
with” good. knee action, are permissible; but 
vpuen a pair are harnessed, about fifteen hands 
tne inch is the most harmonious height ; and 
blood galloways, even smaller, look very well if 
the Brougham be built forthem. A single-horse 
Brougham is essentially a town carriage; taken 
into the country, it is apt to degenerate into a 
cruelty carriage. 

The International Exhibition of 1851 left an 
indelible scratch—to use the phrase of one of our 
greatest engineers—on the history of carriage- 
building, especially in the large class of cheaper 

vehicles, which good roads, suburban villas, 
railroad stations, and the repeal of the penal 
taxes on the owners of more than one carriage, 
had created. The great builders, the aristocracy 
of the trade, were there. The four-in-hand drag, 
fitted with ice-pails and a dozen luxurious con- 
trivances, of which the previous generation never 
dreamed, was there. There, was the capacious 
coach, of dignity and state, in which the high 
sheriff of a county meets the judges on circuit, 


or the many-daughtered duchess attends the 
Drawing-room or the royal ball. There, was the 
stately and elegant barouche ; and there, was a 
mob of phaetons, dog-carts, two and four- 
wheeled, Whitechapels, Coburgs, and pony car- 
riages of every conceivable variety of shape 
and name. It was in 1851 that the cele- 
brated clothes-basket took up its position 
as a low-priced, not very clean rural resource. 
Southampton and Derby became famous; and 
out of a cottage dog-cart arose, in Notting- 
ham, that steam-driven carriage manufactory 
which now vies with the best names in London 
for solidity and taste. 

The rise of the four-wheeled pony phaeton— 
which has since branched off into many varieties 
of shape and price—dates from the fallen days of 
George the Fourth, when he entered into volun- 
tary exile at the cottage near Virginia Water. 
The king’s pony phaeton was one of the rare 
instances of good taste patronised by the author 
of white kid breeches, stucco palaces, and uni- 
forms in which fighting was impossible and 
dencing difficult. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer who re- 
duced the tax on low-wheeled carriages was 
the real author of the swarms of pony phaetons 
that branched off and vulgarised, as the French 
say, the George the Fourth model. The 
nineteen-guinea dog-cart that never carried 
dogs, and the thirty-inch wheel pony phaeton, 
were bred in fhe same year by the same budget. 
As aspecial boon to the agricultural public, in 
a chronic state of discontent, the exemption 
from taxation, which had previously been con- 

fined to the springless shandrydan, was extended 
Mo any two-wheeled carriage built for less than 
twenty pounds, provided the owner’s name 
appeared in letters of a certain length and un- 
defined breadth, on the cartor gig. This bounty 
created a large crop of dog-carts at fabulously 
low prices, embellished with letters which pre- 
sented the nearest approach to length without 
breadth. The exemption has long been repealed, 
but it lasted long enough to make the “cart ” an 
institution, without which no gentleman’s esta- 
blishment was complete. It raised a number of in- 
genious adventurous wheelwrights into buildersof 
carts, who by degrees, when all one-horse springed 
vehicles were put on the same footing, advanced 
to better things, broke through the costly tradi- 
tions of Long-acre, and displayed great ingenuity 
in varying the form and shape of vehicles, on 
two and four wheels, for town and country use, 
These found a place and new customers in the 
Crystal Palace Exhibition and at agricultural 
shows. 

Among the novelties, is the waggonette, be- 
loved of nursery-maids and children; it is excel- 
lent for the ladies with sandwich-baskets and 
flasks at cover-side, where roads run handy; 
useful for a country race-course ; not bad at a 
pic-nic ; indispensable where much luggage goes 
to a station. The waggonette, which one, or 





two, or four, horses may be harnessed to, which 
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may have a table in the centre, and a long boot 
beneath, and may be as coquettish as a Stanhope 
phaeton, must not be forgotten. The waggonette 
is an improvement on the French char-a-banc and 
the old English break, or perhaps it is an outside 
car, Anglified, made solid on four wheels, and 
turned outside in. The waggonette is essentially 
a sociable carriage, comprehensive, and conver- 
sational, but uncomfortable for stout middle age. 

Latest of all is the sociable : a light, cheap, and 
elegant edition of the family coach. 

Before the rise and fall of the cabriolet, and 
before the dog-cart, with its convenient re- 
ceptacle for luggage, had made its way from 
tandem-driving universities into private families, 
the gig, under various names, as Stanhope, Whis- 
key, Dennet, Tilbury, was both a fashionable and 
a domestic conveyance, as may be learned from the 
caricatures of the first half of this century. The 
Stanhope form—the best— has survived the 
changes of fashion. The commercial traveller’s 
gig is almost a thing of the past. Where these 
ambassadors still use wheels, they now generally 
go on four, not trusting their necks and parcels 
to the safety of a horse’s fore-legs. 

Public hired carriages, at any rate in London, 
have closely followed the changes in private ve- 
hicles. As long as chariots and family coaches 
were in common use, the dreadful jingling hack- 
ney-coach and pair claimed its place upon the 
stand. The introduction of the private cabriolet 
led first to that dangerous rapid high-wheeled 
cab, with its outside perch for the driver, im- 
mortalised by Seymour in the illustration of ad- 
ventures with which our readers are familiar. 
The cab that conveyed Mr. Pickwick to Charing- 
cross is the ancestor of the most luxurious of 
hired swift carriages, the Hansom, imported from 
Naples. The private Brougham soon found its 
way into the street as a four-wheeled cab, and 
with its one horse killed off the pair-horse coaches. 
While the Brougham is a purely British inven- 
tion, the omnibus is a foreignimportation. For 
some mysterious reason, the best omnibuses are to 
be found in Glasgow ; the best Hansoms, in Bir- 
mingham. Leamington forty years ago rejoiced 
in coquettish little open phaetons, drawn by 
one horse, and ridden by boys in neat pos- 
tilion costume, but, since the advent of railroads, 
these have given way to the universal cab. Can 
any one explain why Ireland, with a damp cli- 
mate, adheres to that eccentric conveyance, the 
outside car, while Cornwall, with a like weeping 
sky, has for an unknown period travelled to 
market ina covered cart, called in genteel family 
circles a Coburg, and has performed stage-coach 
business in a boxed-up jolting one-horsed 
omnibus for ages ? 

It is, however, due to Ireland to admit that 
the jaunting-car probably first taught us the ca- 
pabilities of a single horse, when harnessed to a 
light vehicle. 

A carriage is like a piano as an article of manu- 
facture. You cannot find out whether it is worth 
its price until you have used it for some time. 





Paint and varnish hide many defects, and only an 
Expert can judge the value of metal-work. Before 
Macadam’s time, a nobleman’s coach required to 
be as strong as one of Pickford’s vans. It was 
often, on journeys to or from the manor-house, 
drawn out of sloughs and quagmires. At present, 
the object successfully pursued by our best 
manufacturers, is to produce the minimum of 
lightness with the maximum of strength. The 
best mechanical arrangements have been studied; 
foreign woods have, the duty being repealed, 
largely replaced native produce ; and the toughest 
and most expensive iron and steel have super- 
seded the cheaper produce of Staffordshire. 

The coachmaker’s wood-loft contains oak, ash, 
and elm, from trees which have lain a year after 
falling, and which, after being cut into planks of 
various thicknesses, must remain unused as many 
years as they are inches thick. A certain class of 
carriage-builders use green wood of any quality, 
relying on paint to cover all defects, not expect- 
ing or caring to see any customer twice. There 
are some advertising fabricators of diminutive 
Broughams who are especially to be avoided. 

Besides European woods, there is also a large 
demand for mahogany and lance-wood from the 
Gulf of Mexico, Quebec pine, birch and ash from 
Canada, tulip-wood and hickory from the United 
States. These, for the most part, are cut ready 
for use by steam saws before going into the hands 
of the coachbuilder. 

The first step for the construction of, say a 
Brougham, is to make a chalk drawing on a brick 
wall, of the same size. On this design depends 
the style of the carriage. Some builders are 
happy or unhappy in designing novelties ; others 
have a traditional design, a certain characteristic 
outline, from which they will on no consideration 
depart. The next step is to make patterns of 
the various parts. In first-class factories, each 
skilled workman has been apprenticed to, and fol- 
lows only one branch of, the trade. The leading 
workmen in wood are body-makers, carriage- 
builders, wheelers, and joiners—all highly skilled 
artisans, as may be judged from the fact that a 
chest of their tools is worth as much as thirty 
pounds, 

The framework is sawn out of English oak, 
The pieces, when cut by the band-saws, are 
worked up, rabbeted, and grooved to receive the 
panels, and thus a skeleton is raised ready for 
the smith and fitter, who, taking mild steel or 
homogenous iron, forge and fit a stiff plate 
along the inside cart-bottom framework, follow- 
ing the various curves, and bolted on so as to 
forma sort of backbone to the carriage, which 
takes the place of the perch :—universally the 
foundation of four-wheeled carriages before the 
general adoption of iron and steel. 

The frame is then covered with thin panels 
of mahogany, blocked, canvased, and the whole 
rounded off. After a few coats of priming, the 
upper part is covered with the skin of an ox, 
pulled over wet. This tightens itself in drying, 
and makes the whole construction as taut as 
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a drum-head, the joints impervious to rain, and 
unaffected by the extremes of heat or cold, 
Meanwhile the “ carriage-maker,” the technical 
name of the artisan who makes the underworks, 
arranges the parts to which the springs and axles 
are bolted, so that the body may hang square and 
turn evenly with the horses, on the fore-carriage. 
The coachsmith and spring-maker have also been 
at work arranging the springs, the length and 
strength of which must be nicely calculated to 
the weight estimated to be carried. The ends 
of these springs are filled with india-rubber, to 
make the carriage run lightly and softly. 

The best modern wheels are on the American 
plan of two segments, instead of several short 
curves. These, thanks to Mr. Bessemer, are 
bound with steel tyres, and when bushed and 
fitted with Collinge’s excellent wrought-iron 
axle-boxes, are ready to ‘run a thousand miles. 
In the shafts of four-wheeled carriages the 
greatest modern improvement is the substitution 
of wrought-iron hollow tubes for wood. The 
iron shafts are much stronger, and cannot, 
under any circumstances, injure the horse by 
splintering. They can also, without loss of 
strength, be made to assume the most graceful 
curves. 

The carriage—call it a Brougham—all the 
minor metal-work being fitted, is now ready to 
be turned over to the painters and trimmers. 

The wood-work intended to be varnished is 
“primed,” then “filled up” with a coarse 
metallic substance, and then rubbed down 
with pumice-stone and water, to obtain the 
beautiful enamelled surface which forms the 
foundation for the colour and varnishes of the 
resplendent panels. On this foundation in a 
first-class Brougham, a builder who cares for his 
reputation will lay twenty-four coats of paint 
and varnish, ard flat down each; therefore the 
operation cannot be hurried, and time is an 


element in producing a well-made, well-finished | P 


carriage, which no expense can supersede. 
Herald painter puts in the owner’s crest or 
monogram before the last coat of varnish is 
laid on. 

Improvements in glass manufacture have made 
plate-glass carriage windows universal, and cir- 
cular fronted Broughams possible: while lamps 
are much indebted to patent candle-makers for 
their convenience and brilliancy. When finished, 
although the best workmanship and the best 
materials of every kind have been employed, and 
the greatest pains taken in every detail, unless 
the manufacturer have the gift of style and taste, 
the work may be a failure. A good carriage should 
combine the elements of strength, lightness, ease 
and gracefulness, harmonious forms and colours, 
and should roll smoothly and silently along. To 
be sure, taste is a matter of fashion. The gilt 
chariot of the City Sheriff was the height of 
fashion in the days of the great Lord Chesterfield. 
In the present day, “severe elegance” achieves 
the greatest success. 

The carriage ready for travelling, is incomplete 





without a horse or horses, harness, and a coach- 
man; but these require and deserve another 
chapter. 





ABOARD THE PROMISED LAND. 


Tue “good ship” Promised Land really de- 
served that praise. She was new, had made 
only one voyage, in a remarkably short space of 
time, was copper-fastened, two hundred tons 
burden, was of course registered A 1 at Lloyd’s, 
and was now loading at the St. Winifred’s 
Docks. Many had read the enticing and almost 
appetising advertisement, which had been in the 
‘Times for many days, under heading of “ Steam 
to the Brazils,” of the “ spacious poop and after- 
decks,” the “airy and well-ventilated saloons,” 
and the decks “flush from end to end, and 
offering an eeable and unobstructed pro- 
menade,” of the surgeon, who was “experi- 
enced,” of the “ fire-annihilator,” which was in- 
fallible, of the “ water-condensing apparatus,” 
and, above all, of that “Favourite” Captain, 
Robert Magregor, who was “so well known on 
the American station.” This collection of nauti- 
cal blessings irresistibly induced me, when ap- 
pointed engineer for surveying a new line of 
railway in the Brazils, to choose the new 
“ barque-rigged liner,” the Promised Land, and 
her Favourite Captain, Robert Magregor. 

It was a long time, however, before the load- 
ing was done, and the ship ready to drop down 
the river. Meanwhile, the collected induce- 
ments had had a favourable impression on 
others besides myself, and on making some last 
inquiries at the office before sailing, I found that 
nearly all the berths had been taken up, and 
that we were to sail with a full complement of 
passengers and cargo. This was a very agree- 
able prospect; for to a good sailor, and before 
the novelty has worn off, a voyage is one of the 
leasantest incidents in life. At last a sort of 
as notice appeared, quite different 
from the alluring tone of previous invitations : 
all must be on board by a certain Thursday, and 
by a certain hour, otherwise deposit, passage- 
money, everything, would be forfeited. When 
I punctually obeyed this mandate, sailors were 
getting in casks of water, putting last touches 
to the rigging, and shipping new sails that looked 
like nautical table-linen, The sun was shining, 
and there were Lascars and foreign sailors 
in red jackets. The chatter of tongues was 
very loud, and the whole had a Neapolitan 
air. Above, on the paddle-box, was Captain 
Magregor, that Favourite Captain, a surprisingly 
young man for a Favourite Captain, bat of a 
stout bluff build, with sandy hair, and large fair 
face, and a very Scotch accent, in which he gave 
his orders. He seemed a good man of business. 
We knew nothing of his seamanship then. 
Firm, steady, and with a practical roughness, 
by his exertions everybody and everything was 
got on board; and by ten o’clock, a passenger, 
who had already become nautical, came into 
the saloon to announce that we were going to 
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“haul out” of dock. In half an hour we fad 
hauled out and were going down the river. 

That was rather a dismal first meeting of all 
the passengers in the saloon. There was 
an air of trouble on most faces, and every 
one was coming in and out uneasily of the 
little cellars, which were called state-rooms, 
“blocking” their hats as they did so. The 
lamps were lighted, and looked yellow and 
sickly enough, and were already swinging and 
“turning” as the vessel moved. I looked 
round and saw a good many of the passengers. 
There was a Spanish-looking actress, a wife or 
two of a consul, two or three commercial 
travellers, a couple of officers and their wives, 
some Frenchmen, some Germans—with, in fact, 
the almost unvarying elements which make up 
the complement of a packet bound on a lon 
voyage. One gentleman I particularly noticed, 
who was taking supper with great relish by him- 
self. He had come on board early, had-esta- 
blished himself early in one of the best cabins, 
and had put everything he wanted in its 
‘‘ proper place.” When nearly every one was 
like a moody and troubled spirit, going up 
on deck and coming down again, and poking 
into wrong cabins, and lurching over unseen 
trunks and packages, he was perfectly and 
calmly at home. By eleven o’clock he had 
finished his supper, had read the evening paper 
through by a wax-candle, as he oun have 
done at his club, and had gone comfortably to 
bed. This gentleman’s name I was curious 
enough to inquire, and found it was Colter, a 
Chancery barrister in fair practice, who had 
been ordered a long sea voyage to strengthen 
his chest, and enable him the better to direct 
his voice at their “* L’dships.” 

I was a fair sailor too, and had done many long 
voyages; but was not so much at home as the 
Chancery barrister. I was painfully sensible of 
the discomforts of this way of travelling from the 
first, and awoke several times ; once, indeed, by 
the vessel’s stopping, and by that pattering of 
feet which follows on a vessel stopping, and 
with some shouting. After a few minutes, how- 
ever, we moved on again, and I fell asleep. 

In the morning we were tossing about in the 
Channel. The sea was like melted aluminium, 
dull and angry, and the “ barque-rigged liner” 
rode heaving and lurching. Already the bulk of 
the passengers were in their misery, to the 
music cf the “hish” of the waters, and the 
straining and creaking of the inside timbers. 
It was a dark day too, was raining on deck, 
and only a bare half dozen appeared at break. 
fast. Captain Robert Magregor came down 
himself, and sat at the head. “ Stiff bit of 
weather to begin with,” he said, cheerfully ; 
“always the better, though, for my passengers ; 
they get into it at once, and have it all over. 
I wish we had a good storm at once, to try this 
vessel. She’d stand anything, sir. Go any- 
where. Built: under my own eye.” 

The Chancery barrister was of course there, 
picking out the best bits of broiled ham and 
eggs with his fork. I saw him well. Tall, 





thin, with a yellowish face, and “thin hair be- 
sprinkled spare.” “ Captain,” he said, abruptly, 
“what was the stoppage last night? It awoke 
me. Somewhere off Gravesend, eh ?” 

“Yes,” said the captain, “off Gravesend it 
was—a small hooker came alongside with two 

assengers. We nearly ran ’em down; serve 
em right, too. Pretty thing, stopping a vessel 
in her course! And only the agent would have 
been making a row, and talking of the company, 
and perhaps stop the — ay out of my 
salary, Td have let ’em shout till they were 
hoarse.” 

“ And now, captain,” said the barrister, but- 
tering toast, with a rasping, crackling sound, 
“what were they like—men, women, or 
children >” 

“ A woman, sir—a lady, I suppose, we must 
call her,” the captain said, with disgust. “ Nice 
thing, isn’t it, ladies coming out in hookers to 
stop mail-packets on the high seas ?” 

“ And where is she now ?” said the barrister, 
eating afresh egg. “ Breakfast in berth, eh >” 

“T suppose so,” said Captain Magregor, 
angrily. “Of course, she’s sick. By Jove, 
the wind’s freshening again,” he said, rising ; 
“this is the style of thing. It looks like a good 
storm before night.” 

I was left with Mr. Colter, who said: “ What 
we would call, in an address to a jury, a rude 
son of Neptune, a hardy son of Ocean, eh, sir ?” 

“That man,” I said, “‘ doesn’t care for a single 
thing else in the world but his profession—a 
true mariner.” 

*T don’t know that at all. I want him to 
contradict me. I should say he is undeve- 
loped—that he has not had opportunity. For he 
is surprisingly young, you remark, though built 
upon old lines. The fact is, we can’t say that 
he might not break out in any new direction, if 
the opening came. Now, for a, cigar upon 
deck.’ 

All that day the weather freshened; by 
dinner-time it was almost a storm, and we had 
less company at the table than even at breakfast. 
Captain Magregor was in great delight. His 
eye kindled: ‘After all,” he said, “ what is 
enn in the world to the'sea! It is everything 
to me: father, mother, wife, and lover. ere’s 
her health, gentlemen! Would you say as 
much for your professions ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Colter, shortly. 
* Even if I felt it, I would not.” 

This all went on for a couple of days, when 
things began to mend. The storm abated alto- 
gether; and one morning we arose to the 
smoothest and most lovely weather that could 
be conceived. The sea was as blue and smooth 
as the Mediterranean at Genoa. The passengers 
came crawling out of their burrows, with mise- 
rable faces, but with some hope. They plucked 
up wonderfully, as some one remarked. In 
fact, at the breakfast-table, all but some chil- 
dren were assembled. The captain was at the 
head, a little down at the loss of his stormy 
weather, and I and Mr. Colter near him. 

“We are all here?” said the barrister; “a 
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difference to the first day, eh? By the way, 
where’s the Gravesend lady? She that woke 
us up out of our sleep—eh, captain ?” 

The captain answered grufily that he did not 


ow. 
“You should have all pee passengers here, 
captain. No excuse such a morning as this. 
No breakfasting in bed—in berth, I mean—it’s 
bad for the morale of the ship.” 

The Scotch captain shook himself at this. 

‘* We'll have none o’ that aboard. No favour 
or exceptions. Here, steward! You’re not to 
take in breakfast to any one—d’ye hear ?” 

“No, sir. Only that lady in No. 20.” 

“ Has she been ill?” 

“No, sir, the stewardess says. She had 
dinner yesterday there, and tea and breakfast 
ever since she came aboard.” 

The captain o'most leaped up with anger. 

“This is outrageous. My orders defied by any 
woman. Lady or woman, it’s all one. I'll 
have the same discipline for all. That’s logic, 
Mr. Colter.” 

** And good logic, too,” said that gentleman. 

“ Ay,ay. The ship before everything. And 
see, steward. Tell that lady — what’s her 
name ?——” 

“* Mrs. Arlington, sir.” 

Mr. Colter, at hearing this name, started. 

* Arlington !” he oll. “ Are you sure ?” 

he Why,” said the captain, “‘ what’s there in 
it? 

Mr. Colter seemed to be ashamed of having 
started or shown surprise. 

“Nothing,” he said. ‘ There’s a leading 
case, you know—Arlington and Hooker—very 
nearly the same point as the rule in Shelley’s 
case, but cut down a good deal, you know.” 

“ Well, tell Mrs. Arlington she must be here 
for dinner or go without any. That’s blunt; 
but it’s the fact and truth.” 

The captain went on deck. 

“Now,” said Mr. Colter to me, “ why should 


that lady, whohas come on board in anexceptional | tain 


manner, and who has not been in the least ill (as, 
indeed, I found out in a very odd way, for 1 
saw her reflected in the little skylight of my 
berth, and reading and working all through the 
storm)—why shouldn’t she come in and take 
her meals with us—eh ?” 

t Well, I never thought of it in that way,” I 
said. 
At dinner that day—the fine weather still 
continuing—all the passengers were assembled, 
except one. Just as the covers were taken off, 
a little rustle was heard, and a tall, graceful 
lady stood at the door, looking down the long 
table’ as if for a place. She was very neatly 
cut out of the great human material—slight 
—was in a purple silk—had a very small 
face and features—soft hair, with a tiny cap. 
She seemed almost as shy as a girl, and about 
two-and-thirty years of age. The lawyer got 
up, and, with much bustle, caused room to be 
made for her opposite—near the captain—who 
shook himself angrily like a Newfoundland dog. 

“Expect every one to be in time on board 





the Promised Land,” he said, roughly. “Can’t 
allow any eating and drinking in the cabins. So 
I hope, in future, ma’am——” 

She was quite composed, and answered him 
with a soft voice: “I beg — indeed, 
Captain Magregor. I did not know the rules 
—indeed, no. But in future you will find me 
the most obedient of all your passengers.” 

“ Well, I hope so,” he said. “ Get this lady 


some soup.” 
The barrister, who had his eye on her all this 
time, said to her a 
ered during the rough 


“ Hope you have not su 
weather.” 

She answered softly, and with an expression 
of pain, 

“*T always suffer. I am almost always a 


“Ss. 

* Why,” said the Scotch captain, “ we know 
that you weren’t ill during the storm, for you 
had your meals in regularly, and this gentleman 
here saw you sitting up, reflected in some 
way on his skylight, reading away when it was 
blowing great guns. Now?” 

She raised her eyes from her plate, and 
turned them steadily on the barrister. He 
helped himself to wine—very coolly. 

“You are determined to be mf on poor me, 
Captain Magregor,” she said. “I did not say 
that I was sick, but that I was almost always 
sick. I will even appeal to that gentleman who 
used reflectors to see how I employed my 
time.” 

The barrister laughed. “ That’s putting it 
very strongly against me. But if 1 had had 
such a reflector the other night, when our vessel 
was stopped, and mysterious passengers came 
on board, that would be worth something. 
What do you say, captain ?” 

*T say it was a thing I wouldn’t do again, 
for this lady or for any lady.” 

Again her eyes were studying the barrister 
very carefully. Then she turned to the cap- 


* Must I beg pardon again? My offences seem 
to be increasing every moment. I was always 
told that ladies on board were turned into god- 
desses—could rule and dictate—and that gallant 
seamen were only too proud to put their heads 
at their feet. When we made a voyage from 
India, in a Queen’s ship, we found it so. 
But I suppose there is a difference in the ser- 
vice. The captain was like a knight of King 
Arthuir’s, and yet one of the bravest and best 
seamen in the navy.” 

Our captain coloured up, but could not say 
anything. The barrister said, suddenly, as if 
putting a question : 

** You were coming home from foreign ser- 
vice —you and your husband ?” 

She almost started, looked at him, then an- 
swered steadily with her wonderful eyes on 
him: 

“ Well, yes, supposing we were ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” said he, with great polite- 
ness ; “I have no right to put inquisitive ques- 
tions.” 
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* No more,” she said, with a firm smile, “ than 

ou have to construct those reflectors of yours. 

Bren my enemy here, Captain Magregor, 
wouldn’t resort to that.” 

The captain was moody. 

“You should say, ma’am, a captain of a 
Queen’s ship; which, thank God, this is not. 
We have our own ways here; we don’t want to 
take pattern by Queen’s ships. A Queen’s ship, 
ma’am, I can tell you, would not stop as I was 
fool enough to do the other night.” 

“No, indeed,” said she, softly ; “such kind- 
ness could not be expected every day.” 

“ It must have been very perilous,” continued 
the barrister, addressing her, “that coming on 
board in an open boat on a a night. It 
required great courage,” he said, looking round 
with a smile, “or great pressure and ne- 
cessity. From Gravesend, f think you said,” 
he repeated. 

** Suppose it were Gravesend,” she answered. 
with a smile which was not a smile of pleasure. 
** Would you like to hear,” she went on, calmly, 
“my birthplace, names of relations, age next 
birthday, and other particulars according to a 
census paper ?” 

The barrister put up his hands to his face. 

“ Serve me right,” he said; “a capital hit— 
well sent home, too.” 

“Ah!” said she, laughing, “I wish to hit 
nobody, provided they do not hit me.” 

“At any rate,” said the barrister, “I have 
got a lesson.” 

But I don’t think he had. For at tea that 
a he came up to the table laughing. 
** Look here,” he said, “I am incorrigible. 
I belong to the law. So that is my excuse. 
You know the challenge you gave me about a 
census paper? Well, [ have been working my 
head ever since, as I should do at a brief for the 
Vice-Chancellor to-morrow morning. May I tell 
you what I have found, provided I tell youhow ?” 

The faintest flush of uneasiness passed over 
that piquant face, but she hid it by setting back 
the little cap. “Do as you please,” she said, 
with a smile. “You know I am helpless. 
Captain Magregor here, who I thought would 
be my protector, is turned against me ; so every- 
body is privileged.” 

* No, no,” said he, vaguely. “It is you who 
went against me about the Queen’s ship.” 

“The dirtiest, ugliest thing that ever sailed,” 
she said; “badly managed—badly handled, I 
think you call it.” 

“Yes,” said he, “that’s the word. Not kept 
so clean as this, I’ll swear.” 

* No, no, indeed,” she said. 

** Well, that’s something,” he said. 
what are this gentleman’s discoveries ?” 

“ First,” said Mr. Colter, “you are married, 
madam, or were married, and your husband’s 
name is Charles H. Arlington—a captain in her 
Majesty’s 90th Regiment of Foot, now stationed 
at Chatham.” 

She almost started out of her seat, a strange 
wildness came into her eyes, with a dash of 
fury, as she bent over to the barrister. 


* Now, 





** What do you mean?” she said, in a thick 
voice. Every one had been listening, and now 
turned to each other with surprise and wonder. 
In a moment her face had changed. She had 
burst into tears, and with her-handkerchief to 
her face, she just uttered the words, “He is 
dead! how unkind!” and floated away out of 


the saloon. 


Many reproachful eyes were turned on the 
barrister. 

“Come, I say, Mr. Colter,” said the captain, 
who had looked after her with much compassion, 
“this going is a little too far, Ithink. A help- 
less woman is no match for a clever lawyer. It 
ain’t equal, you know. Poor soul !” 

“*Pon my word,” said the eager barrister, 
““T meant nothing—I really did not. It was 
a mere chance shot. I knew her name was 
Arlington. So I looked in an Army List.” 

The next morning when the wind had again 
freshened, I went up very early upon deek. 
It was a cool delicious morning, and the vessel 
was bending through the waves with a sharp 
breezy decision that is always very acceptable 
It was about seven, and I was sure I should 
have the deck all to myself; but, to my 
surprise, there was the captain leaning against 
the mainmast, with a lady in a little hood 
talking to him. I knew both hood and lady. 
Presently they began to walk about, and the 
captain pointed out this “stay” and that rope. 
In all these things she seemed to take an eager 
interest, and, I could see, was asking all sorts 
of questions, which he answered very readily, 
and with great alacrity and pleasure. Then he 
came towards me and explained the compasses, 
and then she went to the very end of the vessel, 
where she stood up on the forecastle in the 
breeze, and looked down on the hissing waters 
with more courage than, perhaps, I could have 
done, and looked like a statue. I was le wing 
on the side of the vessel, looking at her im this 
attitude, when I heard a voice close at my ear: 
“A fine morning.” It was Mr. Colter, the 
barrister. 

“T thought we should have the deck nearly 
to ourselves,” he said, and walked down to- 
wards the pair at the eid. When the lady saw 
him coming, she jumped down. She said no- 
thing to him beyond “ Good morning ;” but that 
was said with an air of defiance. 

That day the luggage “ wanted on the voyage” 
was to be got up—a grand ceremonial of un- 
packing for passengers, and a remarkably busy 
and amusing scene. Every one got up his trunk, 
and got out things which he could not or would 
not want. Still it was an amusement, and even 
playthings are welcome upon a voyage. Every 
one “was unlocking and unpacking, even the 
great Chancery barrister, Mr. Colter, Q.C. 

At dinner we were all in great spirits. The 


captain had given champagne, which was much 
enjoyed by the ay who sat near him. Her 
cle, 


eyes began to sparkle, and she talked very plea- 
santly and with great animation. I noticed that 
Captain Magregor listened with extraordinary 
attention to everything she said, spoke very 
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—_ himself, not even a word about his beloved 
ship. 
“We deserve this,” said the barrister, gaily, 
“after our hard work to-day. Excellent wine 


it is.” 


“You should drink, Mr. Colter, te our full 
and perfect reconciliation; and promise, over 
Captain Magregor’s capital champagne, so 
kindly given, never to offend me any more. You 
must get rid of your animosity to me. Will 
you promise ?” 

“Certainly,” he answered, merrily, “ with all 
my heart. I am deeply penitent. I feel as if 
I had committed contempt of court, and had 
been told to attend at the sitting of his lordship 
to-morrow. Indeed, how could I feel anything 
but cordial good will to a person about whom I 
am beginning gradually to know everything.” 

“ Know everything ?” she said, a frown coming 
on her forehead. “You are beginning again. 
Now, I warn you !” 

“Yes,” ae he, “but we have not drunk our 
champagne together yet. It is really the oddest 
thing. There must be some mysterious relation 
between us, for these things force themselves on 
me. Now to-day, at the luggage, I found out 
your house and street !” 

* Champagne, ma’am ?” said the waiter. 

“No,” she said, fiercely, “ I’ll not drink with 
you. J’ll have no reconciliation.” 

“Pray hear me first,” he said. ‘ Stay a mo- 
ment, waiter. I saw a portmanteau swung up 
rather roughly (by the way, captain, a hint to 
your fellows would be no harm, they are only 
too willing), when the side grazed against the 
hold, and half tore off acard. I saw it wouldn’t 
stay ona minute, and really with the best inten- 
tions, though you won’t credit it, took it off. 
On the face was your name, Mrs. Arlington, 
written in a very pretty hand. On the back was, 
‘To be left at Captain Arlington’s, Grove Villa, 
Chatnam. Sevenandsixpenceto pay. 11/6/63.’ 
(You know the odd way they write that.) The 
very day before our vessel sailed. Obviously the 
trunk-maker’s bill for a lock or repairs.” 

She almost ground her teeth, and the wine 
shook in her hand. 

“You will not stop till you get a lesson,” she 
said, grimly. “I am not a woman to let myself 
be persecuted. I can do nothing myself; but 
if | ask other gentlemen”—and she looked at 
Captain Magregor—“TI am sure they will help 
me. Perhaps the next thing you will tell us at 
dinner, that you have opened my little trunk, 
and searched it,” 

“T think,” said Captain Magregor, who had 
been appealed to, “you might let this lady’s 
affairs alone. If we have barristers aboard, I 
don’t see why we need have barristers’ ways. 
In fact, now, as captain of this craft, I tell you 
plainly, Mr. Colter, I won’t have it. I have 
authority here, and I must require you to give 
over prying into this lady’s business, or looking 
into her trunks and that sort of thing. 

He looked to her, whose eyes turned to him 
with Pap gratitude. There was a silence. 
Half the table heard that speech. Mr. Colter 





drank a little wine, then called in a clear voice 
tu a gentleman a few places from him : 

6 itr. Wilson! you were next me to-day 
when a portmanteau came out of the hold with 
a card hanging to it. Would that card have 
dropped off at a touch ?” 

* At a touch,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“ Did I save it from dropping back into the 
hold ?” 

“You did,” said Mr. Wilson. 

* Who was it first perceived that there was 
writing on the back ?” 

“TJ did, certainly,” said Mr. Wilson. “In 
fact, I remarked it as the trunk came up.” 

“There!” said Mr. Colter, calmly. “So 
much for looking into this lady’s trunks. As for 
my remark yesterday about the husband of this 
lady, I looked, out of the merest idle curio- 
sity, to see his rank and regiment, in an Army 

ist-——” 

“ An Army List!” she repeated, starting. 

“Yes,” he went on. “An Army List 0f the 
present month, and this is only the seventeenth, 
and I found him there. But that, of course, must 
be a printer’s error (these things are edited so 
carelessly), for I think we understood you to 
say your husband is not alive ?” 

“ Never,” she answered, excitedly. ‘I said 
I was afraid he might be dead or dying, as I 
left him very ill.” 

“Then I mistook,” he went on. ‘* Now, that 
being so, I appeal to the company whether our 
excellent captain has not travelled a little be- 
yond what is proper, in the way he has spoken 
tome. Really it seems to me a little unwar- 
rantable! and if I was one of your people with 
a are and were to bring the matter offi- 
cially before my friend Sir Charles Robinson, 
chairman of the company, he might look at it 
rather seriously. Now, I put it to our cap- 
tain, a brave man, and one of the best seamen 
going, whether he has not been a little rough 
with me to-day.” 

The captain coloured. 

“Well,” said he, “perhaps I spoke too 
strongly, and perhaps you are right, Mr. Colter. 
You know I have great responsibility.” 

The look of anger and contempt the lady gave 
him was beyond description. She rose at once. 

“TI see you have deserted me,” she said, in a 
whisper, to the captain. “ Well, so be it. I 
shall go on deck, and make the wind and the sea 
my friends. They, indeed, are faithful.” 

And she passed out. In about ten minutes 
the captain followed her. 

Very soon the curiosity of the passengers had 
been excited about this lady and her doings ; 
and I could see that the barrister’s little speech 
had produced a marked impression. Some of 
the gentlemen took her part; but the ladies 
were, to a lady, against her. 

The barrister was very pleasant on the subject. 

*T have got so into the habit of putting this 
and that together,” he said, “that really I 
can’t help speculating, and following out my 
speculations in this way. Now, this lady, 
though I really may be putting myself in bodily 
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risk (for who knows how she may turn out? 
and she gives me such wicked looks), is really 
uite like a child’s puzzle to me; and positively 
must put it together successfully before the 
voyage is out.” 
here was a rustle behind us, and she was 
standing at the top of the table. She had heard 
him. There was the same twitch of vexation in 
her mouth. 

“No i she said, witha smile, “ will 
do you good. Take care; other people may be 
fond of puzzles too.” 

** Nothing can be fairer,” he said, laughing. 

He was walking on deck that evening, when 
I saw her come up to him with a very sad and 
bewitching face. I could hear her low voice 
almost pleading. As I passed close by I heard 
her say something about— 

“Oh, so clever! with such a reputation as 

ou aa 

To which he replied, 

“Oh, nonsense. You never heard of my 
name before, unless you had been reading con- 
— and deeds all your life No, no.” 

he next thing we heard was that the captain 
had given up his own private cabin to the 
strange lady. She had come on board late, and 
had to put up with the worst accommodation. 
This inflamed all the ladies still more, but more 
articularly Mr. Colter, who said it was “an 
instance of singular partiality.” That very day 
we saw an English brig bearing down on us 
with a signal of distress flying. This was wel- 
come news to the passengers, and brought every 
one up from below with glasses, to share in the 
excitement. We slackened speed and let her 
come near. It turned out, after all, that she 
was only “short of water,” which created quite 
an ill feeling against the brig, and sent down 
most of the ee in disgust. The captain 
came aboard our vessel in his long boat, and 
was presently surrounded by a group asking 
him all manner of questions, which provided a 
great subject of discussion at dinner that day. 
After dinner, Mr. Colter said in his gay way, 
“While you were all talking to the captain, I 
got hold of the steward, and secured a couple of 
English newspapers. What do you say to that? 
T suppose no one ever thought of that ; though 
there is not much news, except—except—in- 
deed——” and he kept looking up and down 
the columns, searching for his bit of news, 
*‘one of the usual dreadful murders,” he said. 
“* Where is it ?” 

As he spoke, I was made to look up by an 
angry and impatient rustle opposite, and + be 
saw the eyes of the lady fixed on him with such 
an expression of mixed terror and agony, that I 
was really startled. 

At Chatham, I think it was,” he said: “near 
to your = of the world. So you had a lucky 
escape, Mrs, Arlington.” 


She was growing pale and red by turns, her 
hands were grasping the table with a clutch, 
and she half rose to go. 

* Ah, here it is !” 

** What do you mean by this ?” she said. 





He did not affect to see her, but I saw him 
steal a look at her. 

“Why, you are not well,” said Captain 
Magregor. “ Take my arm, and come on deck.” 

* You won’t wait to hear the exciting details ?” 
said Mr. Colter. ‘“ Why, I declare, it’s not at 
Chatham, after all. It was at Portsmouth. Yes, 
at Portsmouth. How stupid of me.” 

A curious expression of relief came into her 
face. “It was only for a moment,” she said. 
“ You know my poor husband is lying ill there, 
and these things happen so often.” 

* Ah, I see,” said the captain. 

“ Was the murderer a sergeant—one Ridley ?” 
asked a passenger. 

“Yes! God bless me, yes!” said Mr. Colter. 
“ How did you find that out ?” 

“Why, that all happened before we left 
England. I read it in the Times a week before. 
The fellow must be hanged by this time.” 

“ Well, well,” said Mr. Colter, laying down 
his paper, “after that, I give it all up. Iam 
getting stupid. I may retire from the profes- 
sion.” 

The correcting passenger laughed aud re- 
ceived a step in rank on the spot, in respect, from 
his fellow-passengers. 

Meanwhile our captain never abated in his 
attentions to the lady, though he grew more 
gloomy and moody every day. He had lost all 
his enthusiasm for his ship, and never talked of 
her in a boastful and affectionate way. On the 
other hand, carrying out his view of studying 
everything that came in his way, Mr. Colter ha 
latterly taken great interest in the ship, and all 
about her, “just to fill in the time,” he said. 
Every day at noon, when the observations were 
taken, he was careful to assist, and picked up the 
outlines of navigation in a very short time. Even 
the mate pronounced that he’d work the reckon- 
ing “afore to-morrow next day.” This was 
always his way, Mr. Colter said, “ because,” he 
added, “ who knows but a navigation case might 
be briefed to me? Last year I had a dyeme 
case, and I made up all the chemicals in a week.” 
By-and-by the mate’s prophecy actually came 
true, nan | Mr. Colter worked out the ship’s 
reckoning for himself in a very satisfactory way. 

The next day a great dark steamer, homeward- 
bound, came in sight, which the captain, eagerly 
getting his glass, and making the lady who stood 
near him look at, pronounced to be one of the 
Cunard vessels. As it drew near, all the passen- 
gers got out their letters, which, after a short 
parley, were sent on board ; and it steamed away 
out of sight. This was a real incident, and was 
talked over eagerly and noisily at dinner. Mr. 
Colter, to whom the captain was very cool and yet 
very submissive since their little discussion, quite 
taking the lead. ‘‘Such a mail as went on board,” 
he said; ‘‘all of us writing home to our fathers and 
mothers, daughters, wives, and husbands. By 
the way,” he went on gaily, and with his eye on 
the lady, “I didn’t see you give a contribution, 
not a line, to that poor husband in the barracks 
at home, sitting in his bare room, coming back 
from their dull mess.” 
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She coloured, and again that fierce contortion 
of impatience came into her face. “How do 
you know ?” she said. “Is the next thing to be 
that Iam to show you all my letters before I 
post them >” 

‘“‘ God forbid,” he answered, laughing, “ if I 
had to read or look at ladies’ long letters. No, 
no, Mrs. Arlington, only, as I always tell you, 
you are quite a study to me.” He laughed 

gain. Bat come now,” he went on, half 
dressing those near him, “I did remark that 
Mrs. Arlington missed the post, or did not know 
there was a mail going, and thus lost such an 
opportunity of writing to her husband. It was 
very unlucky.” 

Some of the passengers looked one at the 
other, for by this time—and really in part owing 
to these hints of the barrister—a sort of mys- 
tery of suspicion began to get among them 
about this Tad . There was nothing to do, 
monotony was beginning to set in, so that even 
a little suspicion was welcome. This little fact, 
therefore, started so innocently by Mr. Colter, 
was taken up readily, and speculated over very 
often. And the looks of fury and secret hostility 
that naturally came into her face—as I surprised 
her often looking at “ her persecutor”—were 
remarkable. Really he was carrying it all too 
far. But he never seemed totireofit. A little 
passage that took place between them a couple 
of mornings later “intrigued” us all yet more. 

“T am hungry this morning,” he began, 
addressing the company as usual, “and do you 
know who is the reason ? No one would guess, 
Iam sure. Mrs. Arlington, yow are the reason 
Iam hungry. What is this, fried collops? Yes, 
Mrs. A. is the reason.” Again she was in great 
confusion. The ladies’ eyes were upon her. 
“Now for the explanation. Mrs. Arlington 
= some of my chocolate this — I 
think you did it on purpose. The steward was 
carrying it in (I always have it at home, and I 
must say the lad makes it nearly as well as my 
own man), and Mrs. Arlington here ran against 
him, spilt some of it, and the poor boy brought 
it in afterwards to my cabin, and wanted to 
know should he make more. Of course I said 
no. But I didn’t even take what was left.” 

The public were a little disappointed at this 
story, which they could not alee. The only 
thing they enjoyed was her really helpless state 
of confusion and terror. And after that morn- 
ing the impression still more evidently pre- 
vailed that there was something very odd about 
the strange lady. Later we all knew the signi- 
fication of this chocolate story. 

Meanwhile, her conversations with the captain 
increased. That Scotch young seaman seemed 
to be losing gradually all his heartiness. To Mr. 
Colter he was civil, but moody and distant. It 
was remarked that the lady used to get up very 
early now, and was sometimes found by a curious 
passenger sitting, ei perhaps seven in the morn- 
ing, with the captain. 

The Promised Land had now been some seven 
or eight days out, andwith fairweather. Wewere 
all getting tolerably well shaken down into the 


ship, as Mr. Colter said. This eighth day was re- 
markably fine, with a bright sun out, and the one 
or two always sick p rs came creeping out 
of their berths to get a little fresh air and sun. 
Poor souls! Every one was happ, but the only 
curious s was the behaviour of the captain, 
who all the day long had his powerful double- 
glasses to his eyes searching the horizon far and 
near. This at first was not attended to; but, as 
he continued anxiously at this all the day, even 
sending men to the mast-head, and keeping a 
little boy there till he nearly fell off, people 
began to wonder, andthen to ask. The first to 
take notice was Mr. Colter: ‘“ Not looking for 
land, surely ?” he said, with a smile. “I made 
up a reckoning with the mate, and we are in 
latitude so and so.” 

The captain answered him roughly: “I can 
look through my glasses, I suppose, without 
having to give an account of myself, Mr. Colter? 
We leave our witness-boxes at home on board 
this ship.” And walked away down to the 
cabin to the lady; then came up, and spoke 
to the man at the wheel. It was now about 
five o’clock, and time for dinner. Mr. Colter, 
who was very friendly with the mate, and talked 
with him a good deal about the ship and her 
handling, now walked over to take a look at the 
binnacle before going down. “ Why, look here, 
Cobbett,” he said, “ we’re taking a bend out of 
our course. Eh? What d’ye say?” 

* Yes, we are, sir,” said the mate. ‘ What’s 
this, Jim?” 

*Cap’en bid me keep a quarter-point or so 
to nor’ard,” said the steersman.” 

“Very odd,” said Mr. Colter. 

“T don’t know what’s coming over the 
cap’en,” said Cobbett, thoughtfully. ‘I think,” 
he added cautiously, “he’s now after one of 
the Haver liners (so he pronounced it) for New 
York, which we should meet about here. That’s 
what’s at the bottom of it, sir. I suspect he 
wants news, or something.” 

*‘Oh, indeed,” said Mr. Colter, and went 
down to dinner. At this meal the captain and 
lady were both restless, and spoke little. Mr. 
Colter was cheerful. When it was nearly done, 
a steward’s boy came in, and whispered to the 
captain, who got up hastily, and went on deck. 
ey motion excited curiosity. What could it 

e 

After dessert had been put on, Mr. Colter, 
wiping his mouth with his re said gaily, 
- t really must see what it is all about.” 

* Ah, you may see and see again,” said Mrs. 
Arlington, with extraordinary fierceness, “ but 
you will not find out much, or be able to énter- 
Jere mach now.” 

* T?” said he, good humouredly. “ Not J, 
indeed. But a little walk on deck can do no 
harm.” He went up, and presently many fol- 
lowed, for curiosity is stronger than wine. 

The evening and the half darkness had come 
on. The skylights over the saloon looked like 
gorgeous illuminated globes. The sea was fresh, 
and cool, and blue, and the moon, seeming to 





be out a little before its time, was shining. 
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where there was a black patch, and a twinkling 
red and green light growing larger every mo- 
ment. Many ers pointed it out to each 
other. “‘ See the Haver packet !” said Cobbett, 
coming up to Mr. Colter; “we're out of our 
course by three hours. Nigh on forty mile. 
Only think! Of course it’s his affair, and he’ll 
see what the owners will say.” a 

The captain was on his paddle-box, giving 
ar t full d id 

“We're going at full speed, you see,” sai 
the mate. ee She's a orth oe Fyne won’t lie 
by for us. The French skipper knows Ais dooty 
to Ais company.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Mr. Colter. ‘‘ Where’s 
Mrs. Arlington ?” 

She was in her cabin. By-and-by some boxes 
were coming up from the hold. Presently she 
herself came up, dressed in her shawls and 
cloaks, and with all her baskets and packages. 
“T see,” said Mr. Colter again. 

“Perhaps you do,” she said, “but not for 
much longer. I am going at last to be set free 
from your insolent and unmanly persecutions. 
This kind captain is going to put me on board 
that vessel which is bound for New York.” 

By this time a knot of leading passengers had 
gathered round, listening with wonder. We 
were gradually drawing nearer to the vessel. 
The captain was coming down from his paddle- 
box with triumph. 

“ We shall overhaul her yet,” he said. “ They 
have seenour signals. They are getting out the 
— so as to have it ready. They have stopped 
at last.” 

He was turning to go, when Mr. Colter, sud- 
denly changing his habitual jocular manner, 
said : ‘‘ Just a word with you, captain, before you 
move in this matter.” 

He took him by the arm, and led him away 
down to the end of the vessel, the captain going 
sulkily. Mrs. Arlington was very restless 
during this interview, but she looked very often 
towards the dark French ship. 

In a moment they both came back. The cap- 
tain was very excited. 

“T’ll not listen to you, sir. You should be 
ashamed of yourself. I shan’t move in the 
business, or listen to such calumnies.” 

“Brave and t tector,” she said, 
taking the captain’s hand. “I knewI had a 
friend in you who would stand by me.” 

“Then you force me to appeal to the pas- 
sengers, and to them I shad/ appeal.” 

“You would not be so cowardly—so cruel,” 
she said, half imploringly. 

*T shall tell them what I know and can prove 
as soon as we touch land. I shall tell them that 
this woman id ' 

“Tell what you like,” said the captain, dog- 
gedly; “* Here’s the vessel, and go on board she 
shall.” 

In fact we were now drifting up beside 
the great black figure of the French steamer, 
breathing and blowing off the steam like a 
tired horse. The men were in the boat, and 


Many faces were looking out to the one a 








& trunks were about being swung over the 
side. 

“* Well, then,” said Mr. Colter, “if you won’t 
listen to reason, I shallgo too. New York will 
be very pleasant, and we have an extradition 
treaty with that country.” 

There was a pause. The two stood looking 
at each other, the lady trembling and breathing 
hard. The voice of the French captain was 
heard through a speaking-trumpet. 

* Well, then,” said she, with a sort of dread- 
ful smile; “since you are so positive in the 
matter, I suppose you must have your way. I 
am very sorry to have given these foreign gen- 
tlemen all this trouble; but it is better to sub- 
mit than to haveascene. I shall never be able, 
Mr. Colter, to repay you for all your intrusive 
kindness.” 

She hurried down again to her cabin, but her 
- look at the barrister was one no one could 

orget. 

The vessel was put on her old course. 

For some days more the voyage continued. 
Still the lady did not come into the cabin for 
m “T have given her leave,” said the cap- 
al oT Lhave ¢hat power 


tain, ferociously. 
d like to see the man 


aboard my own ship, an 
that will dispute it.” 

“So should I,” said Mr. Colter, smiling. 
** Poor Jack would be laid in irons, and mens 
so. The law gives you full power, cap’en, to a 
certain extent. We must all support the law, 
cap’en. The legal theory is, that the deck of 
oe English vessel is a portion of the British 
soil.” 

The captain answered nothing. It was the 
last day. We were to be off the coast by even- 
ing. By evening we were off the coast, near a 
tongue of land and a lighthouse. But it was 
a Passengers were all in excitement. 
A splash of oars was heard alongside, and the 
Customs officers, some green-looking men in 
brigand hats, came on board. They went through 
the usual business. To our surprise we heard 
Mr. Colter talking, in what was apparently ex- 
cellent Spanish, with the leader of the party. 
The leader was very obsequious, and touched 
his hat often. Mr. Colter gave him a letter as 
the boat wert away—two were left behind in 
charge of the vessel. 

Mr. Colter was literally now regarded as a 
being of mysterious power. 

About nine that night (we were all to land in 
the morning) another boat was heard coming 
alongside, and a gentleman came up the side, 
who in English asked the captain to see Mr. 
Colter. The captain asked his business a little 
gruffly. “I am the consul here,” said the 
other. 

Mr. Colter, who was smoking, cameup. The 
consul took off his hat. “I hope Lord Box- 
minster is well,” he said, obsequiously. ‘“ His 
lordship wote to me by the mail. We 
shall do everything we can for you, Mr. Colter. 
Would you like to come ashore to-night and 
1 on dry land—at an hotel? I can manage 
that.” 
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“Well then, do you know, I should,” said 
Mr. Colter, gaily. “I have, however, a few 
little things to put together first.” : 

“Hope you enjoyed the voyage,” said the 
consul. 

“ Well I did, since you ask me,” he answered. 
“Tt has really been like Westminster Hall all 
the way. I suppose you can give me half an 
hour ?” 

Half an hour after that he came into the 
saloon muffled up to go. I and the captain 
were the only people there. “Good-bye,” said 
Mr. Colter, good humouredly, “ for the present. 
It seems a little invidious my being the only one 
allowed to go ashore, but I shall be back in the 
morning. Good-bye.” 

“ And what legacy do you leave behind?” 
said a woman’s voice close by. We looked up, 

.and saw flashing eyes, and distorted features, 
and a quivering lip. 

“Good gracious !”” said Mr. Colter. 

“ What legacy? I say,” she repeated; “a 
noble, manly, and chivalrous one! You a gen- 
tleman? No; I will tell you what you are— 
a miserable spy, a common detective! God 
forgive you.” 

“ What strange language !” said Mr. Colter, 
looking round. 

“If I was a lowcreature I would curse you,” 
she went on, ina fury; “I would pray—as I 
will pray to-night—that the boat which takes 
you to shore may open and sink to the bottom. 

ou mean, unworthy spy, you! You mouchard, 
you! You crawling, creeping, sneaking spy ; 
this is the dirty work you love! Curse you, I 
say!” 

* What language!” said Mr. Colter, not in 
the least disturbed. 

“ What have I done to you? Why did you 
fasten on me from the beginning of the voyage 
—a poor woman that did you no harm—tell me 
that—eh ?” 

Mr. Colter suddenly became grave. (It was 
a curious and most exciting scene ; the yellow 
oil lamps of the saloon playing on her face.) 

‘Since you ask me,” he said, ‘‘I shall tell 
you—something, at least. Young William 
Arlington, your Sitenh~died was——”’ 

“Was ?” she repeated, faltering. 

“was the son of a very dear friend of mine. 
I knew something of his history—how the 
foolish boy had been entrapped into a mar- 
riage at Boulogne with a sort of half French 
woman, that no one knew anything of, and 
about whom there were strange rumours. Now, 
Mrs. Arlington ?” 

“False, false—every word of it,” she said, 
furiously. 

“We shall see,” he said, gathering up his 
coats and shawls. “I shall not appear much 
more in this business. Others will took after 
it. Sorry no one else is allowed on shore. 
Good night all.” 

She gave a half shriek, and shook her hand 
at him. 





. ‘ May that boat of yours sink you, sink you, 
sink——’ 

She stopped herself, and rushed back into 
her cabin, for stray passengers were looking 
out in wonder. I could not for a long while 
get rid of the dreadful idea of her appearance 
as I saw her then. 

In the morning—a beautiful bright morning 
—we saw the fine gorgeous coast quite clear. 
But, to my astonishment, there were police in 
the Spanish dress on the deck, talking with 
the em, who was very excited. And the 
English consul was there too. The passengers 
were all gathered on the deck, and whispering. 

At last the captain went down, and two of 
the officers. He came up in a moment, with a 
wild, scared face. 


She was in her cabin; but it was fast locked. 
No one had seen her. No one could see her, or 
ever did see her again. That deadly look given 
to Mr. Colter proved to be the last look she 
gave to mortal man. When the anxious captain 
had, at last, her cabin door forced, she was found 
lying in her berth quite dead and cold ; and the 
ship’s doctor pronounced that she had died of 
poison. 


When the English newspapers got out to the 
Brazils, we all heard of the dreadful Chatham 
murder of a young officer who had married a 
aoe! ar milliner against the wishes of his 
amily. 

The murderess, the papers said, had got away 
—it was believed in a Brazilian packet—but 
hoped, according to their favourite phrase, that 
“the officers of justice would soon be on her 
track.” 

Mr. Colter made the return voyage success- 
fully, and much improved in his health, and is 
now the well-known Serjeant Colter, who stands 
next for Solicitor-General. 








Now ready, THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS DOUBLE 
NUMBER, entitled 


DOCTOR MARIGOLD’S 
PRESCRIPTIONS, 


I, TO BE TAKEN IMMEDIATELY. 

Il, NOT TO BE TAKEN AT BED-TIME. 

lll, TO BE TAKEN AT THE DINNER-TABLE, 

IV. NOT TO BE TAKEN FOR GRANTED, 

Vv. TO BE TAKEN IN WATER. 

VI. TO BE TAKEN WITH A GRAIN OF SALT, 
VII, TO BE TAKEN AND TRIED, 
Vill, TO BE TAKEN FOR LIFE. 


Price Fourpence, stitched in a cover. 





.COMPLETION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S NEW 
WORK. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., price 22s., 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
London: CHapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME 


Will be published on the 15th of January, price 5s. 6d., 
bound in cloth. , 
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